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Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 





AIRPLANE VIEW COLLEGE HEIGHTS 


Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, is receiving numer- 
ous requests for special instructors in MANUAL ARTS, KINDERGARTEN, SUPER- 
VISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, LIBRARY SCIENCE, HOME ECO- 
NOMICS, AGRICULTURE, and other departments in consolidated schools, high 
schools, normal schools and other institutions of learning. We are offering extensive 
courses for the training of teachers in all of these fields. The salaries for these positions 
are attractive. 


Requirements fixed by the Southern Association of Colleges call for TRAINED 
LIBRARIANS in all high schools of Southern states at an early date. Young people 
who are interested in this type of work should begin at once to prepare for positions that 
will be available in the near future. In addition to the practical experience offered in our 
magnificent library, an extensive course of instruction by adequately trained experts has 
been provided. Demonstratier $thodl IgfSraiys will be under the supervision of a special 
librarian. as FAS, a 5 


The campaigiy tosratsc $600,000.S07. the establishment, and.perpetuation of the Student 
Loan Fund andsfor the ¢grstpuetion’ vs the Kentugky Buiding is progressing in a most 


satisfactory way-2-$200,000°haus ‘abreadly deonsraised Ane thé “dther $100,000 will be raised 


before the first of January, 1230,. HAVE YOU MADE YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 
First Semester opens Segttaphyy: 16: 1x24: nd 
Second Semester opens January 27, 1929. 
Freshman Week, Thursday, Friday, September 12, 13. 
Progressive Courses of Study are offered. 
Large Faculty of Trained Experts will do the Teaching. 


Write for a copy of the new catalog and a recent issue of Teachers College Heights. 


Address H. H. CHERRY, President, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 


[ ESTABLISHED 1906 ] 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 
MEMBER 
Kentucky Association of Colleges 


Fall Semester Opens September 16 


Second Semester, January 27 
vvvyY 


The opening of the 1929-30 session marks the 
beginning of the twenty-fourth year of Eastern’s 
continuous service, growth and progress. 


With a stronger faculty, new and improved 
buildings and instructional facilities, Eastern 
extends a cordial invitation to Kentuckians to 
avail themselves of the increased educational 
opportunities offered. 


vvvv 


Kentuckians pay no tuition at EKastern—Expenses 
for a semester only $108.50 to $135.50 


For catalog and detailed information, write 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Complete Commercial Course offered at no extra cost 
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IS KENTUCKY FORTY-SEVENTH 
IN EDUCATION? 


The editor of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has spent a lot of effort trying to 
find out who placed Kentucky in the 
forty-seventh place last winter. He has 
not been able to find any person or institu- 
tion who would admit having given out the 
information. 


Dr. Frank M. Phillips of the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., says there 
is no basis, insofar as he knows, for any 
such rating. Dr. Phillips says that Ken- 
tucky’s schools have increased in efficiency 
forty-four per cent in the past twenty 
years. That is to say, the public schools 
of Kentucky today are nearly one and 
one-half times as efficient as they were 
twenty years ago. 


This is good news to all Kentuckians. 
Perhaps we do not have as good schools as 
California, Ohio, Illinois, or some others 
of the wealthier states, but since our school 
system is one and one-half times as effective 
as it was twenty years ago, no Kentuckian 
can justly complain of a lack of progress in 
the State. 


This does not mean that we are satisfied 
with what we have. We know our 
shortcomings educationally in Kentucky 
and we hope to correct some of them soon. 
It does mean that there is no reason for 
discouragement. We have much to en- 
courage us. It is our obligation to build 
better in the next twenty years than we 
built in the last twenty. 





FACSIMILE OF THE KELLOGG 
TREATY 


The World Peace Foundation at Boston 
has made up a handsome four-color 
facsimile of the Kellogg Treaty designed 
especially for permanent display in schools 
and libraries. This is an authorized repro- 


duction of the original document deposited 
in the archives of the United States Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. 


It shows not 





only the text of the Treaty in French and 
English, but includes the signatures, the 
seals, and the colors of the binding. 
In the interest of legibility the two principal 
articles are also reproduced in larger type. 


This reproduction is provided with metal 
hangers at the top and bottom for users 
who do not wish to frame it. It will be 
sent postpaid in a mailing tube from the 
Foundation offices at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, for $1.00 per copy. 





LET CHILDREN SHARE THE 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF 
PARENTS 


Education is like religion in many 
respects. It is so in this: The children 
of a household grow most easily and 
naturally in the religious life, not when the 
parents are always talking about it and 
pressing it upon them, but when the atmos- 
phere of the house is so full of religion that 
they do not think of living any other life. 
And in the same way when parents make 
their children sharers in a true intellectual 
life possessed by themselves and make the 
house full of the sense of the blessedness 
of knowing, the minds of the children will 
surely be awake to knowledge and will be 
educated as the years go on.—TJimothy 
Dwight. 





The new school must be an essentially 
different school from the old. It will cost 
more money, not primarily for buildings or 
equipment, but for the men and women 
who are to use building and equipment. 
Costly buildings belong to the temper of 
the present age and on the whole are easily 
got; but the needed type of officers and 
teachers is harder to get. It is, however, 
brains and education and character that we 
most need and must have.—William Heard 
Kilpatrick, in Education for a Changing 
Civilization. 
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ALL TOGETHER FOR KENTUCKY 


J. D. FALts, 


President Department of Superintendence, 
Kentucky Education Association 


Kentucky’s great need at this time is a 
unified educational program. We should 
know no creed, no sect, no party. Educa- 
tional objectives are not reached through 
sentiment, biased conclusions, or mis- 
directed judgment. We need cold facts 
to guide us in our decisions; we need con- 
crete and objective aims to which to work, 
and then proceed along definite lines. 


Who should know these objectives? 
Who should lead us towards these objec- 
tives? Who should direct the program of 
education in this State? What are the 
problems facing the schools, the parents, 
the children, in this State? How should 
we proceed to solve them? Not by ‘‘back- 
biting’; not by gossip and hearsays; not 
by ‘‘mud slinging.”” He who deals in mud 
grenades gets his hands dirty. Every 
school man or woman in the State should 
have for his or her motto: “If you can’t 
sign it, don’t say it.” 

We should lay aside all feeling of enmity, 
and remember one thing above all: THE 
SCHOOLS ARE BUILT, ORGANIZED 
AND MAINTAINED FOR ONLY ONE 
PURPOSE, AND THAT IS TO SERVE 
THE CHILDREN OF THIS COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Child-service is our aim, and our ob- 
jective. The child’s needs are our prob- 
lems. To solve these problems let us go 
to this philosophy: 

“First, let us find out the cause of this 
effect, or rather the cause of the defect, 
for this effect defective comes by cause.”’ 

We need more research, service, and 
objective thinking. Let each one of us 
pause for sixty seconds and take stock of 
any unselfish contribution that we may 
have made to the State, to education, or to 
the child in our public schools. If we have 
been afflicted with greed, selfishness, or 
unfair play, let us face about and recognize 
the fact that the schools are not to furnish 
us with positions nor fill the coffers of 
others. The public schools are the granite 
of citizenship and the corner stones of 
American ideals, if properly administered ; 
or they may become the seething maw of 


distrust, graft, and Bolshevism if used for 
selfish interest. 


The year of 1929-1930 holds for us great 
possibilities and responsibilities. Let us 
grasp our duties with a determined hand 
and purpose in our own hearts that we 
will not break faith with the future citizens 
of our beloved State. 





THE ATLANTA MEETING 


The Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the National Education Association was 
held at Atlanta, Ga. June 28th 
to July 4th. Education for a New 
World was the general theme about which 
the programs of the various sessions were 
centered. The convention featured many 
outstanding events. The long-famed South- 
ern hospitality was recognized on every 
hand. Dr. Sutton of the Atlanta schools 
and State Superintendent Duggan were the 
outstanding figures of commendation for 
the splendid arrangements of entertain- 
ments. The convention met in the South- 
land for the first time in many years. 


The program was a fitting climax to the 
constructive administration of President 
Uel W. Lamkin. Featuring some of the 
most outstanding public speakers both in 
and out of the profession, many of the 
addresses were masterpieces and greatly 
appreciated by the large number of dele- 
gates in attendance. 


The Kentucky delegation met in the 
Robert Fulton Hotel at 12:00 o’clock noon, 
June 29th, and elected a representative for 
the following committees: Committee on 
Credentials, Superintendent Arkley Wright, 
Hopkinsville; Committee on Resolutions, 
Superintendent C. E. Dudley, Henderson; 
Committee on Necrology, Superintendent 
E. T. Mackey, Williamsburg. R. E, 
Williams, Louisville, was nominated for 
re-election as State Director of the National 
Education Association. 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle of Iowa was elected 
President by a vote of three to one of the 
delegates, after which Miss Effie Mac- 
Gregor, Minneapolis, her opponent, grace- 
fully moved to make the election unani- 
mous. Columbus, Ohio, easily won the 
meeting place for the 1930 convention. 
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Zoe Success 

—an 
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Begin Your School Year Right! 


ORDER NOW YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


The Grade Teacher 


The Professional Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades 
Combining those Old Favorite Teachers’ Magazines 
Primary Education — Popular Educator 
FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, this is by far the most 
helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Florence Hale, 
now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the 
grades, and was, for eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State 
Normal School. She knows all your problems and can help you meet them. 


MOST PRACTICAL and USABLE 


4 Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustrations of 
the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, 
Projects, Methods, Plays, Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all 
the grade groupings — Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar — with special 
articles for ungraded schools. {The contributors are well-known specialists 
on such up-to-date subjects as Health and Safety Education, Visual In- 
struction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
Work, Seatwork, etc. § PICTURES AND POSTER WORK— 
Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in color, full-page Calendar, from 
3 to & full-page seasonal Posters, with complete instructions for cutting 
out, making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides 
many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and Window Decoration, Con- 
oomee Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. 
CTURE STUDY —A {ull- page, half-tone Reproduction of some 

be painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of 
study, is given each month, and forty Miniature meena for pupils’ 
individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, 
and complete directions for Free Expression, Directed Observation, and 
Things To Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase, of Boston University, after 
methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture 
Study to be found anywhere. § PROGRAMS AND AUDITORIUM 
WORK — Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, 
Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an abundance of Seasonal Pro- 
grams for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many 
special Articles and Features of definite help to teachers in daily classroom 
work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. 

The Grade Teacher Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
Special price with Reader's Digest ($3.00 per year) — both for $3.75. 


A New Portfolio of Masterpieces in Art 
Price One Dollar 


Super-fine Art Prints of famous Masterpieces done in Duo-tone on India 
Plate paper, 944 x 12% inches. Specially selected and provided with full 
detailed “Suggestions for Picture Study” by Professor W Linwood Chase, 
of Boston University, School of Education. Dr: Chase is the foremost 
authority in America on this subject and his suggestions will be exceedingly 
helpful in connection with your picture study lessons. 


$2 7 AND THIS COUPON 


e WILL BRING YOU 
THE GRADE TEACHER ...... $2.00 BOTHg 
PORTFOLIO OF MASTERPIECES . $1.00 iad Ko oi 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
AZ — eaaom (Dorchester Station), 

oston, 
1 watbes #20 00, for which send me your Mag- 
azine and *Portfolio of Masterpieces 
If money is NOT enclosed I promise to pay on 
or before October 15, 1929. 











° 
*Cross off if you do not wish the Portfolio. 
If you desire Readers Digest add $1.75 (reg- 
ular — 9 aed $3.00) to above amounts snd chec 
KY 
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Kentucky Teachers 
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BROWN HOTEL 


Broadway at Fourth Ave. 


Offers Every Modern Convenience 
With Service Supreme 
700 Rooms, All Outside, With Baths 


Commodious Lobby Crystal Ball Room 
Convention Rooms Committee Rooms 


Main Dining Room 
Grill Room and Coffee Shop 
Tea Room and Pastry Shop 

Unexcelled Southern Cuisine 


Roof Garden — Dancing — Recording Orchestra 


Brown Fireproof Garage 
Capacity 800 Cars 


Brown Theatre 
High Class Attractions — Popular Prices 





All Under The Same-.Ownership 
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School Discipline 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, A. M. 


Superintendent Paris City Schools 


There has been perhaps more written 
and more said upon school government or 
school discipline than any other one phase 
of school life. 


Somehow or other, I do not like any of 
these stereotype words, discipline, govern- 
ment or control. None of them seem to 
express just my idea of this school function. 
Perhaps it is better expressed by the word 
school guidance or school leadership or 
school direction, but anyhow it is the most 
dangerous thing with which young teachers 
have to contend. 


Some well informed writers claim that 
twenty-five teachers out of one hundred 
who fail in the profession of teaching fail 
in this particular line, that is, they are not 
able to carry the school along successfully 
from day to day; they are not able to get 
along with their pupils, they just somehow 
do not have that ability to lead pupils and 
guide students along the right lines of 
conduct. 


In this article, because of the prevalence 
of the use of the word, I shall refer to this 
as discipline and say that school discipline 
is the most important problem that the 
teacher meets. Especially is this true of 
the young teacher. 


It may not be entirely true that teachers 
are born but there are some teachers who 
just seem not to have the problem of dis- 
cipline at all. It just seems never to con- 
cern them, they do not seem to be conscious 
that they are the leaders of the room, 
everything just seems to carry on so 
gracefully, so naturally and so easily. The 
teacher who is thus blessed is fortunate 
indeed, for it removes a wonderful strain 
from both the teacher and the pupil and 
makes the chance for worth-while learning 
so much greater. 


I believe that a teacher can cultivate this 
attitude of mind toward the pupils and can 
grow into this relationship with the work 
but I believe there are a great many who do 
not possess this ability and can never 


acquire it. I believe that these teachers 
should quit the schoolroom. 


I believe there are a number of teachers 
today in the schoolroom who do not possess 
a teacher’s personality and can never ac- 
quire such a personality and they are not 
only leading very unhappy lives themselves 
but they are making the lives of numberless 
children unhappy (which condition should 
never exist) and these teachers should be 
fair enough to give up teaching of their own 
accord. If they are not intelligent enough 
to give it up of their own accord, they 
should be helped in the process. 


One of the most needless and most use- 
less interruptions that a school adminis- 
trator has is the teacher who is continually 
clashing with some pupil and bringing him 
to the principal for adjustment. A teacher 
who possesses the ability to govern her 
school or her classroom should practically 
never need any outside help in this line. 
Whenever a teacher finds it necessary to call 
on the principal to help her out in her dis- 
cipline, she loses a point with her school or 
with her room. 

It is much easier for the teacher to dis- 
miss a child from his or her room and say 
you cannot come back in my class again, 
than it is to interest that same pupil in the 
work and help him to want to getit. There 
are teachers continually calling on the 
principal for minor pupil adjustments that 
should be handled entirely by the teacher. 


One reason, as I have said before, for a 
great deal of trouble is the teacher has no 
reserve physical force. His or her evenings 
have been spent in ways that did not add 
to the ability to teach school and any 
little indication of inattention or insub- 
ordination got so on the teacher’s nerves 
that she could not control herself, let alone 
the room. There are teachers today who 
are well versed technically in modern 
psychology and yet cannot control their 
own temper. Nothing defeats your pur- 
pose so quickly and, so surely as not being 
able to control yourself. 
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I want to re-emphasize here the impor- 
tance of a schoolteacher conserving his or 
her physical health every way possible, for 
teaching is hard work. I do not care how 
strong you are physically, if you are not 
tired at the close of the day, you have not 
put into your work what you should have 
put into it. 

There was a time when a person who was 
not physically able to do any real exacting 
work taught school. It was a profession 
for the physically handicapped ; but that day 
has passed forever. The very best speci- 
mens of physical manhood and physical 
womanhood should be put into our class- 
rooms as the teachers. The schoolroom 
today is no place for men or women who 
are nervous or ill. The demands are too 
exacting, the opportunity for leadership 
too great, the penalty for not measuring 
up to your highest and best is too tragic 
from the standpoint of the child. In 
other words, the modern American school 
will no longer tolerate the worn-out and 
dissipated remnants of a young man’s or 
young woman’s life. The modern Ameri- 
can school demands the young man and the 
young woman from the best families of the 
community with liberal academic training, 
with thorough professional training, with a 
deep sense of the obligations of the profes- 
sion and with physical life fully developed 
and well conserved for their work. 

A good teacher should not be conscious 
of the discipline of the room or the class. 
It should be just taken for granted that 
every one in the class is there to give his best 
to the class and to give just as little inter- 
ruption as possible. If you can enter 
your room or your class with this attitude, 
you have gone a long way toward making 
this condition true. If you are looking for 
interruptions and discourtesies, you will 
more than likely find them, or at least, find 
what appears to be. It has been my 
experience that if you positively know 
that you have in your class some pupil who 
has been classed as incorrigible by some 





teachers, that you can change his attitude 
in a little while if you will refuse to think of 
him as incorrigible. 


There are cases where a student has been 
taken from one division of a grade in one 
school and changed to that same division 
of the same grade in another school and the 
pupil’s entire attitude toward school is 
changed. I have personally found cases 
where one teacher would say that she could 
not stand a certain pupil any longer and 
that pupil would be transferred to another 
school and make one of the most helpful 
and co-operative persons in the grade. 
This has been found true in a great many 
cases. ; 


School regimen is a great thing in the life 
of the school. There are schools where 
certain things do not go and there are other 
schools where these same practices are 
tolerated. The regimen of a school depends 
more largely upon the wisdom and the 
vision of the teacher than on any other one 
factor. 


Here is where your definite philosophy 
of education comes into play. You must 
be able to sit down by yourself and deter- 
mine what the regimen of my school should 


be, in other words, what is the spirit of the . 


persons that I want to dominate my school 
and my home room and then you want to 
be able and willing to set about to bring 
into existence this spirit. This takes work, 
patience, intellectual ability, persistence 
and moral courage. Probably more 
teachers know what spirit they like to have 
than are willing to do the work necessary 
to bring about this spirit. 

Ability grouping is, no doubt, a splendid 
school practice and I thoroughly advocate 
it. There is no modern school practice 
that is being so overworked and so wrongly 
used as this practice. Teachers are so 


prone today to say that because a child 
does not immediately conform to their idea 
of discipline and does not immediately 
learn the material the way they give it, 
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and make a perfect grade on an examina- 
tion the way they give it, to attribute the 
failure to score well on any of these lines to 
the lack of mental ability of the pupil. I 
have heard teachers say so many, many 
times, ‘I do not expect this pupil to do 
much work on account of his mental 
status,” attributing so much of the teacher’s 
failure to the mental ability of the child. 

As I have said before, ability grouping 
and vocational guidance are just as impor- 
tant as they can be in modern school 
practice. To my mind, it is unthinkable 
that in a modern school system we should 
any longer neglect to group pupils accord- 
ing to their scores on intelligence tests and 
it is also unthinkable that we should any 
longer neglect to prepare and offer the 
course of study suited to the abilities and 
the desires of pupils. I want to be defi- 
nitely understood about these two modern 
practices. But I also want to be definitely 
understood in addition to these two things. 
There are large numbers of pupils classified 
by the intelligence grouping principle and 
placed in courses suited to their abilities 
and tastes, who are failing in their work, 
and the classroom teacher cannot attribute 
these failures to ability grouping or lack 
of vocational guidance. It must be at- 
tributed very largely, at least, to poor 
teaching and this poor teaching can be 
largely attributed to the inability of the 
teacher to have the proper discipline in the 
room, that is, the teacher is unable to lead 
the group in a real piece of co-operative 
endeavor. 


It is not possible for all teachers to be 
master leaders but it is necessary for the 
teacher who expects to get any real worth- 
while results from the schoolroom to lead 
the class in an intelligent understanding of 
purposes and plans of the school program. 


I believe that unless the pupils feel that 
they are getting something that is really 
worth while, that they are understanding 
the material that is being presented, that it 
is impossible for them to have any other 
attitude of mind except one more or less of 
rebellion. Nine-tenths of all the trouble 
ordinarily catalogued as disciplinary trouble 
is due to inadequate preparation of the 
material to be taught. A great many 
otherwise good teachers are going into the 
classroom today with little or no prepara- 
tion, other than a general knowledge of the 
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subject. They have not specifically pre- 
pared the presentation of their work for that 
day. I believe that when a unit of !earning 
has been once clearly decided upon that 
definite plans for the presentation of this 
unit should be made by every teacher, and 
then plans for another presentation, and 
then plans for re-teaching. I do not care 
how well your students are grouped men- 
tally and how well they are classified 
according to vocational ability, there will 
still be many natural groups in your class 
for which you will need to make special 
plans for presentation. 

I want to say in closing this part of this 
article that you will have very little dis- 
ciplinary troubles if you are planning and 
presenting your work so that all of your 
students are understanding it, and I want 
to say that if they are understanding it 
they will be interested in it and will learn it. 





Life is short and every experience we 
have excludes some other desirable experi- 
ence we might have had. The best life is 
that which is richest in most desirable and 
most widely shared experience.—Antioch 
Notes. 





How to Start a Program of Health 
Education in a Rural School 


LILLIAN M. MERRIMAN 


Assistant Director Child Health Education Service, Louisville 
Tuberculosis Association 


Health is primarily a matter of educa- 
tion and essentially a function of school 
education. The promotion of health work 
in rural schools has probably made more 
progress in the past two years than in any 
previous biennium Adaptation of the 
health program to fit the local situation is 








one of the most important factors in the 
success of the program. Beginnings must 
always be made with conditions as they are; 
plans for the future should aim at changing 
the existing conditions in the direction of 
the ideal. The teacher should study the 
health needs of her pupils and the health 
problems of the community and plan the 
program to fit these needs. 

The development of healthful behavior 
is the chief aim of health education. 
Children should be led to form correct 
health habits because such habits will make 
them stronger, better looking, better able 
to work and play, and better able to help 
others. The rural child does have the 
opportunity to work and play out of doors 
but when it comes to personal hygiene, 
sanitation and the correction of physical 





defects both he and his parents are often 
in need of enlightenment and encourage- 
ment in health practices. 


It is, of course, understood at the outset 
that in the ideal situation there is a com- 
plete medical examination of every child 
by a competent physician and on these 
findings the health program in the school 
is based. Unfortunately this ideal is as yet 
impossible in most schools and the teacher 
must carry on her program as best she can 
without it. If she has the health point of 
view and sets herself to the task she can 
go a long way toward building better health 
in her school without the aid of physician 
or health specialist. 


The first step to take, not because it is 
the most important but because it is a 
definite step in the right direction, is to find 
out the weight and height of each child. 
Height needs to be determined only at the 
beginning and end of the year but a 
monthly check-up on weight gives a basis 
for emphasizing the need for the practice 
of good health habits and gives opportunity 
for wholesale competition. Two  yard- 
sticks tacked to the wall, one above the 
other, provide an accurate measuring rod. 
If the school does not have a scale, the 
teacher can plan a hike to the nearest 
country store and have the children 
weighed there. The standard weight of 
each child for his height and age should 
then be determined from the Baldwin-Wood 
table (given below), and the number of 
pounds and the percentage of deviation 
computed. It is stimulating to the child 
and gratifying to the parents to see the 
monthly weight recorded on the report 
card sent into the home. 


Let us keep in mind, however, that gain 
in weight as an indication of good health 
and nutrition is more important than the 
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Standard Weight Table for Height andJAge 


Prepared by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin and Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 
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15. I rested in bed one hour yesterday 
afternoon. 

16. I played out of doors yesterday. 

17. I took off my wrap and overshoes 
in school. 




















18. I looked both ways when I crossed 
the street or road. 
19. I tried to sit and stand straight. 


20. I had a complete bath on each day 
of the week checked (x). 

In all of our health teaching we cannot 
over-estimate the importance of sleep 
and rest. Growing children need an 
abundance of rest; it is just as necessary 
to theirjwell-being as food. The required 
hours of sleep for children of various age 
groups are: Six to seven years of age, 
111% hours; eight to nine years of age, 11 
hours; ten to eleven years of age, 1014 
hours; twelve to thirteen years of age, 
10 hours. In addition to the required 
hours of sleep at night all children benefit 
by the regular rest period during the day. 

From the kindergarten through the 
grades emphasis should be placed on the 
inculcation of correct health habits. The 
centering of health instruction around 
simple health rules has been found the 
most effective way to get satisfactory re- 
sults and their daily practice constitutes the 
test of successful health teaching. 

The influence of environment on the 
health of the child cannot be too heavily 
stressed and a teacher’s first responsibility 
to her community is to make a sanitary 
survey of the school building and grounds. 
School property is generally held in low 
esteem and the culpable neglect of the 
school plant in many places is a stigma on 





the intelligence and energy of the teaching 
profession. This survey should be made 
the first week of school and a tactful 
request on the part of the teacher that the 
trustee go over the plant with her will 
enlist his interest and almost invariably 
result in immediate attention to repairs. 


After the building and grounds have been 
thoroughly cleaned, I would suggest as the 
first measure, a re-arrangement of desks 
so that the light will come from the left 
and rear of pupils. This may necessitate 
a re-adjustment of window shades and a 
replacement of blackboards but it is time 
and energy well spent if we are saving the 
eyesight of ourchildren. Asa means of de- 
termining which pupils will sit nearest the 
blackboard it would be advisable to give the 
vision test with the Snellen Eye Chart. 
At the close of this test, the children who 
appear to be in need of special care should 
be promptly referred to an oculist. 


Good posture should be constantly 
sought, and a careful adjustment of seats 
and desks will aid in its promotion. Seats 
can be made to fit the child by means of 
blocks of wood. Feet should rest squarely 
on the floor and knees should never be 
raised above the level of the hips. 


One of the greatest detriments to health 
is an overheated schoolroom. Recent 
experiments prove that the temperature 
of the schoolroom should be between 65° 
and 68° Fahrenheit. If the room is heated 














by a stove as most rural schools are, the 
teacher should see that a jacket (not a 
shield) is provided which will aid in the even 
distribution of heat. A thermometer in 
good working order should form an essen- 
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tial part of the equipment in every school- 
room and be read at frequent intervals to 
avoid passing the 68° point. A chart 
placed by the side of the thermometer can 
be used for recording the readings. Cool 
temperature is the most important single 
factor in ventilation. Teachers should see 
that the windows are in good repair so that 
they may be opened top and bottom with 
some sort of protection to children sitting 
near the windows. This may be pro- 
vided by window boards or deflectors which 
insure fresh air in gentle motion without 
disturbing drafts. At recess periods the 
room should be flooded with fresh air by 
opening all windows. This will help to 
maintain a cool temperature free from 
unpleasant odors. 


All schools not having an approved sys- 
tem of sewers should be provided with sani- 
tary toilets. They should be made fly-proof 
by screening, and inspected daily by the 
teacher for cleanliness and paper supply. 
Provision should be made for washing the 
hands after leaving the toilet. 

It is necessary that the school be sup- 
plied with pure water free from contami- 
nation. Clear water does not necessarily 
mean pure water. Have the water ex- 
amined at the beginning of the school year. 
Analysis will be made by your County 
Board of Health, at the State Board of 
Health or at the University of Kentucky. 
Insist on each child having his individual 
drinking cup. 

Above I have discussed certain environ- 
mental conditions that will encourage 
better health in the school but as yet I 
have made no mention of the hot lunch. 
This is a great problem in rural schools 
where facilities are inadequate, but many 
teachers have worked out very ingenious 
and acceptable ways of serving hot soup 
or cocoa. If the standards of sanitation 
can be met there is no doubt of the benefit 
to be derived from a hot dish at noontime. 

The final test of the educational pro- 
cedure in health as in every other field of 
educational interest is to be found in the 
degree to which the instruction is made to 
function in the lives of the children not in 
the mere attainment of abstract knowledge. 
I have endeavored to give the rural 
teachers a few simple suggestions for a 
workable program, but the teachers must 
realize that eternal vigilance and progres- 
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sive effort are the price of holding the 
ground gained. To get results we must 
be concerned with the child’s life during 
the entire twenty-four hours of the day 
and have as our ultimate aim a healthy, 
happy, efficient member of society. 





A BUDGET OF TIME 


This is the day of cost accounting and of 
budgeting our incomes and expenses. But 
budgeting our time, the whole twenty-four 
hours, and then living up to our budgets,. 
will probably bring more real satisfaction 
than merely budgeting our dollars and 
cents. 

Here is a time budget for a day worth 


trying: 

Work ENOUGH to earn enough 
for today, tomorrow and 
the “rainy day.”’ 

PLAY ENOUGH to keep yourself 
young. 

SLEEP ENOUGH to recreate your 
muscles, and to rest your 
mind and nerves. 

READ ENouGH to keep abreast 
of your job, and keep in 
touch with great souls. 

FRIENDS ENOUGH to keep you from 


becoming self-centered. 
ENOUGH to make a daily 
payment on your debt 
to your country and your 
community. 
ENOUGH to keep you from 
forgetting God. 

TOTAL Twenty-four hours a day. 
—American Rolling Mill Bulletin No. 314. 


SERVICE 


WORSHIP 
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MOREHEAD’S NEW PRESIDENT 


John Howard Payne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Maysville, Kentucky, has been 
elected president of the Morehead State 
Teachers College. He succeeds Dr. F. C. 
Button, who has served as president of the 
institution since it opened its doors in 1923. 
Doctor Button becomes chaplain of the 
college under the new administration. 











JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


President Payne was born at Dayton, 
Kentucky, April 27, 1889. He received 
his elementary school training in Casey, 
Lincoln and Campbell counties, and his 
high school training in the Academy of the 
Kentucky State College. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Kentucky with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1914 and 
received his Master of Arts from Columbia 
University in 1924. 


His teaching and administrative experi- 
ence have been varied. He taught in the 
rural schools of Campbell County, was 
teacher and principal in the Butler County 
High School and Bedford High School. 
In 1916 he became Superintendent of 
Schools at Midway, Kentucky, going from 





there to the superintendency in Richmond, 
in 1919. For seven years Mr. Payne 
served as Superintendent of Schools in 
Richmond. He was elected to the head 
of the school system in Maysville in 1926, 
which position he has held until his election 
to the presidency of the Morehead State 
Teachers College. Mr. Payne has taught 
in the summer schools of the Eastern 
Teachers College and the University of 
Kentucky. 

He is one of a very few men who have 
been given scholarships by the General 
Education Board of New York City. He 
is a life member of the National Education 
Association, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association, a member of the honorary 
education fraternity of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and is a Rotarian and a Mason. 

He has proven his worth in the adminis- 
trative field, and it is in recognition of his 
ability to build constructively, that this 
new and larger responsibility has come to 
him. The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion wishes for him in his new work the 
largest possible success. 





HOW TO TAKE LIFE 


Take it just as though it were—as it is— 
an earnest, vital and important affair. 
Take it as though you were born to the task 
of performing a merry part in it—as 
though the world had awaited your coming. 
Take it as though it were a grand oppor- 
tunity to do and achieve, to carry forward 
great and good chances to help and cheer 
a suffering, weary, it may be heartbroken, 
brother. Now and then a man stands aside 
from the crowd labors earnestly, steadfast- 
ly, confidently, and straightaway becomes 
famous for wisdom, intellect, skill, great- 
ness of some sort. The world wonders, 
admires, idolizes; and it only illustrates 
what others may do if they take hold of 
life with a purpose. The miracle of the 
power that elevates the few, is to be found 
in their industry, application, and persever- 
ance under the promptings of a brave, 
determined spirit—Mark Twain. 





Sixteenth annual meeting Department 
of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J., February 
22-27, 1930. 
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The Teacher's Health 


MARGUERITE G. COLLINS 


Director Child Health Education Service, Louisville 
Tuberculosis Association 


In the past the health of the teacher 
has been wholly her own responsibility. 
But that is no longer true. It is now 
recognized that sound physical and mental 
health of the teacher is basic for sound and 
efficient teaching. If the health of the 
teacher is to be taken as an index of the 
efficiency of the school system, certain 
measures to conserve her health are obliga- 
tions resting upon the administrators. 
Until very recently superintendents of 
schools and boards of education gave little 
thought or attention to the teacher’s 
health. But with the increasing apprecia- 
tion of the health of the child a correspond- 
ing appreciation for the teacher’s health 
is being recognized. 


Poor heating and ventilation of class- 
rooms, insufficient lighting, overcrowded 
classes, inadequate lunch periods, an ever- 
increasing demand for higher education for 
teachers in service and inadequate salaries 
are a few conditions that must be remedied 
if the teacher is to carry on effectively a 
modern school program. Boards of educa- 
tion are finding it economical to give more 
consideration to the health of the teacher. 
Recent studies have brought out interest- 
ing facts about the number of absences due 
to illness and the cause of these absences. 
The absences of teachers not only cost the 
school system money but it makes for 
inconvenience and inefficiency. 


The Monograph The Teacher's Health, 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company reveals other information 
that is illuminating: . 


‘‘Men are absent less frequently and for shorter 
periods than women. This disparity is greater in 
the teaching profession than among other groups of 
employed men and women. 


_ “Great inconsistency is shown in the relation of 
sickness rate to age. In one city the rate increased 
steadily with age; in another there seemed to be no 
correlation between age and illness; and in another 
the rate declined with increase in age. 


“The proportion of teachers absent on account of 
sickness in a year varies widely. No generalization 
can be made, except that this proportion compares 


favorably with absences among industrial and 
mercantile workers. 


“Long, expensive illnesses are relatively rare 
among teachers. ‘A succession of minor ailments 
in a life comparatively free from serious risks’ is the 
way in which one report sums up the teachers’ 
health situation. 

“Colds and influenza are the chief causes of 
absences in all investigations. Yet, teachers have a 
lower rate in respiratory disturbances than have 
other indoor workers. The opportunity for con- 
tagion in the classroom makes the incidence of colds 
more serious among teachers than among workers 
in shops and offices. 

“Tonsillitis is a common cause of absence among 
teachers. 

“Contrary to previous opinion, the rate for 
tuberculosis among teachers is comparatively low. 

“Nervous disorders are a chief cause of long and 
expensive case of absence. These are con- 
spicuously more common among women than 
among men and absences due to nervous disorders 
increase with advancing years. Although we do 
not know the definite effect of the teachers’ nervous- 
ness upon the health of children, it may be assumed 
that its effect is serious. If the teacher is to contrib- 
ute effectively to the mental health of children 
she must have mental and emotional control and 
balance. 

“Relatively good chances for a long life and com- 
paratively low sickness rates are revealed in compari- 
son with workers in other fields. This fact is offset 
by the fact that the effects upon the pupils of even 
slight illnesses on the part of teachers is the most 
serious side of the teachers’ health situation.’ 


Contrary to public opinion all recent 
studies show that the sickness rate and 
death rate among teachers are far below 
the average of the corresponding rates for 
the general population of the same age 
groups. In New York City the death rate 
for teachers is 3.6 per thousand for all ages 
as compared with 13.5 per thousand for the 
entire population. In spite of these facts 
there is still much to be done before the 
average teacher stands out before her 
pupils as a splendid example of sound 
physical, mental and emotional health. 
In order to instill into the pupils the ideals 
of health and get them to live in accordance 
with those ideals a teacher herself must 
have a positive attitude toward health. 
We are just beginning to appreciate what 
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the pupils gain through the teacher’s 
example. There is no part of the school 
program where the teacher is under 
constant surveillance by the pupils as she 
is in matters pertaining to health, for 
pupils almost always imitate what they see 
the teacher do rather than carry out the 
things she tells them they should do. 


While recognizing the responsibility of 
the school authorities for securing better 
sanitary and economic conditions favorable 
to the teacher’s well-being, the mainte- 
nance and promotion of vigorous health 
must rest upon the individual teacher. 
The first step in the acquisition and preser- 
vation of good health is an annual health 
examination by a competent physician. 
But to keep one’s teaching efficiency at the 
highest point and to maintain one’s 
physical fitness the teacher must devise 
and carry out some health program of her 
own. Because of the nervous strain of her 


profession the teacher needs to adopt a 
well-balanced daily regimen, giving special 





attention to recreation, rest, out-of-door 
exercise, nourishing food and plenty of 
sleep. If the teacher would but follow 
conscientiously and consistently the health 
principles she endeavors to inculcate in her 
pupils she would not only present a glowing 
and convincing argument for her instruc- 
tion, but she would enjoy the keen satis- 
faction of living which comes with abound- 
ing health and vigor. 


In a recent issue of Hygeia, Dr. Mace 
Andress reproduced a health score card 
that was worked out by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Teachers Clubs which is very 
helpful in pointing the way to a healthful 
regimen of living. It is hoped every 
teacher who reads this article will use the 
health score card each month during this 
present school year. 


If careful attention is given to this score 
card it is believed that it will not only be 
found useful but intensely interesting. 
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a Score SCORE 
]. SiGNs oF HEALTH 
1. Can you work and play without being more than 
naturally tired mentally, physically at bedtime? 40 
2. Are you rested when you get up in the morning?...... 40 
3. Is your appetite good for wholesome food?... 4 30 
4, Are you free from persistent trivial worry?... 30 
5. Do you enjoy mingling with other people?... ea 30 
a 6. Have you confidence in yourself?..............--------------- 30 
7. Is your weight within 10% below or 15% above 
the average for your height : ANd VATS? «-<.<.-1.5-.--a.-<. 40 
8. Does your posture indicate health and efficiency ?.... 30 
9, Are your arches normal and are you free from - 
in your feet and legs?.... 20 
10. Are your muscles resilient?_______... 20 
11. Is your vision either normal or corrected by glasses? 20 
12, Can you hear ordinary conversation at 16 feet? 20 
13,, Isyoursianiclear;colongoed?—..... 20 
14. Is your hair glossy, but free from excessive oil 
(not brittle and dry) ?...............-- . 20 
15. Are your teeth either sound or filled?__........-........... 20 
16. Are you free from constantly recurring infection, 
rth CELE EC TL glee Cy (cf aaa ie enantio eee eae 30 
17. Are you free from constant or recurring pain?........ 30 
Score} 470 
II]. HeattaH HaAsits 
1. Are you eating some dark bread daily?.................... 20 
2. Do you drink six glasses of water every day? 20 
3. Do you average at least eight hours’ sleep every 
SS LEELA LAA LT RTE TTT 30 
4. Do you eat sweets in moderation and only at the | 
“CLC Eee Tec 1c | eee ne no He ee, 20 
5. Do you eat only ‘at mealtime? (Fruit excepted.) eae 10 | 
— 6. Do you eat two vegetables, exclusive of potato, 
GLE EA EER A LS Om Rt aa nee: eke ee eee ee ee) 20 | 
= 7. Is one of these an uncooked vegetable (celery, | 
HettiGe: Cab bAe, CUC.) 0 2 ee 20 | 
sor 8. Do you eat fruit at least once a day? ...... .........--.-... 20 
: 9. Do you eat one of the following every day: Meat, 
ot mrlks Cheese; nits, Gish, 690? os 2s. -necceeecsctneeane 20 | 
ow 10. Do you take your meals regularly? i 20 | 
11. Do you eat slowly? 20 
Ith 12. Do you take a full bath at least twice a week?.... 10 | 
ner 13. Do you clean your teeth at least twice a day?....... 10 | | 
14. Do you have a bowel movement each day (w ‘ithout | 
Ing OO EEL LEN 30 
ULC- 15. Do you average at least an hour out of doors | | | | 
Hise TE EL 217 a ae nen Rg Oe 30) | 
| 16. Do you exercise vigorously at least one-half hour | | 
acs every day (either outdoors or in)?._.. 2-222... 20) 
17. Do you take at least ten hours each week for | | | 
recreation, social activity, reading, etc. (in addi- | | 
ace nae te sg Bae! ei a) OR | 30) | | | 
18. Have you a vital and satisfying interest outside} | | | | 
ard of your work?.. .| 30 be? 
tts 19. Do you have your t bedroom window open ‘at night 2. 10) | 
ory 20. Do you endeavor to maintain your best standing | | 
ANG GIRbINe MOSHOBCT <8 ee eee | 20} | 
ful 21. During business hours do - you wear r comfortable | | 
ary walking shoes? ..... 10 | | 
; 22. Do you have a thorough phy sical examination | | | 
the A el | 
: once a year! SPs Se aN re ed ra 50} 
his 23. Does dentist examine your ‘teeth twice a year? | 40| | | 
2 If you have physical limitations do you know them | | | | | 
and live within them?....................-.-.-.--.-0-0+00--escesce-ee-- 20) | | 
7 Score 530) | | 
be TIEIESIESERIE: <5 pes a a a ee 1,000! | | | | 
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Community Handicaps 


FRANK M. PHILLIPs, 


Chief Division of Statistics, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Keeping up with the Joneses is an indoor 
sport, even in the field of public school 
education. I remember seeing, once, a 
small schoolteacher grab a large boy by the 
collar, and then shake herself vigorously. 
Some schoolmen, and some communities, 
seem inclined to behave in about this same 
way. One community tries to have a 
better school system than another without 
stopping to consider the difficulties and the 
handicaps, and too often the reaction is such 
that disaster may result. Some communi- 
ties have good schools because they have 
every opportunity for having good schools. 
They could hardly have anything else. 
Some have good schools in spite of handi- 
caps. Some communities have poor schools 
when controlling factors favor good 
schools, and some have poor schools with a 
superabundance of alibis. Now what are 
some of these handicaps? 


First, lack of money. It takes money to 
have good schools, even if this money is 
wisely expended. Although it is good 
business practice to pay taxes out of income, 
the amount is generally levied upon ac- 
cumulated wealth. The per capita wealth 
in this country varies from $1,306 for 
every man, woman and child in Alabama, 
to $7,299 in Nevada. Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansas 
and Kentucky, all have a per capita 
wealth under $1,600. Kentucky heads this 
list with $1,566. On the other hand, 
California, Nebraska, Oregon, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Nevada, each have 
over $4,000 for every man, woman and 
child, of whatever race or color. 


Obviously, those states with an average 
per capita wealth of over $4,900 can support 
almost any public enterprise with less 
strain than can those with an average of a 
little over $1,400 or about two-sevenths as 
much. It is, indeed, difficult to tax $2, and 
then get returns that will go as far as a tax 
on $7. 

A second handicap is to be found in the 
proportion of the population that is of 


school age. I hesitate to call this a handi- 
cap, but a larger proportion of children 
not only adds to the school tax burden, but 
indicates a smaller proportion of tax- 
payers. In South Carolina, 34 per cent 
of the whole population is made up of 
children of ages five to seventeen inclusive. 
The states having a percentage of school 
population above thirty are: South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
North Dakota, Texas, Tennessee, New 
Mexico and Utah. The rate for the United 
States is 26.2 per cent and fer Kentucky 
it is 29.1 per cent. 


Contrast these rates with the following: 
In the District of Columbia, 17.7 per cent 
of the whole population is of school age, 
or approximately one-half as many pro- 
portionately as in South Carolina. The 
rate for California is 19.8 per cent; for 
Nevada, 19.9 per cent; New Hampshire, 
22.5 per cent; New York, 22.7 per cent; 
Washington, 22.8 per cent; Oregon, 22.9 per 
cent and Ohio, my native state, it is 23.1 
per cent. There lives in the District of Co- 
lumbia, four adults to support each child of 
school age, an average of three and one-half 
adults to one child in California, the same 
in Nevada, and approximately three adults 
to one child in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Approximately one and one-half adults 
must support a child of school age in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. The 
average for the United States is 2.2 per cent 
adults per school child and the number in 
Kentucky is 1.8 per cent. It is obviously 


-easier for seven adults to support two 


children in school, than it is for three adults 
to support two. 


Now it so happens that those communi- 
ties with a large bank roll generally have 
fewer children to support in schools, and 
that those communities with less wealth are 
more likely to have a larger share of chil- 
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dren. This makes the problem doubly 
difficult for those communities which 
attempt to keep up without any apparent 
remedy so long as each state takes care 
of its own educational problems. 

One way of measuring the adequacy of 
school support is to determine the portion 
of each $100 of wealth that is expended 
annually for public schools. For the 
United States as a whole, this figure is 
57 cents. Kentucky pays 55 centsannually 
for schools upon each $100 of its wealth, 
which amount is about 3.5 per cent less 
than that for the country as a whole. If 
Kentucky were to undertake to match the 
average for the United States, this would 
mean an increase of less than 4 per cent 
above the present tax rates. If account 
is to be taken of an excess of children of 
about 11 per cent, Kentucky would need to 
spend 68 cents out of each $100 of wealth 
instead of 55 cents, in order to be an average 
state in matters of financial support for 
public education based upon the wealth in 
the State. Keep in mind that money 
must be wisely expended if it is to serve 
its proper mission in determining good 
schools. Money wasted is detrimental 
at all times. 


These two handicaps cannot be over- 
come just over night. There is no lamp 
of brass to rub, and no magic words to 
repeat. Growth and planning and hard 
work are all needed to take care of the 
situation. We may all wish you plenty of 
prosperity, even to a second helping, but 
it is up to you to finally possess it. Noone 
dares advocate a reduction in the school 
population. Schools exist and find their 
mission where children live. Kentucky is 
just fortunate in keeping up a moderate 
birth rate. The rate for this State for the 
past year is 24.2 per cent live births for 
each 1,000 persons living within the State. 
For the United States, this rate is 20.4 per 
cent. In your State five children are being 
born for each 1,000 persons, while four are 
being born outside your State. All birth 
rates in this country have been coming down 
at an alarming rate for a number of years, 
but the drop in the rate in Kentucky is 
only about one-half as fast as it is in the 
United States as a whole. 

I want to throw the third handicap into 
reverse, and discuss it as a positive factor. 
This concerns the desire for good schools. 





Napoleon once said that the strength of an 
army was found by multiplying the number 
of soldiers by their desire to fight. Finan- 
cial support is one measure of the desire 
for good schools, but some people make 
these payments grudgingly, while others 
would pay more if it were the custom to do 
so. Seldom does acommunity refuse to go 
down into its pockets for more funds if it 
can be shown that the schools will suffer 
without these funds. Through the press, 
the movies and the radio, a campaign of 
legitimate publicity can be carried on 
which will keep the people informed as to 
needs, reinforce the existing desire for good 
schools, and turn the forces of opposition 
in the right direction. 


Keeping, then, these factors in mind, we 
might call a halt upon the practice of trying 
toimitate other well advertised communi- 
ties, and, after taking acareful inventory of 
our educational needs and our educational 
facilities, forget the Joneses for the present, 
and strive to obtain the best possible school 
system under the circumstances. In high 
school athletics, there is an eighty-pound 
class, and a one-hundred-pound class, and 
other classes and finally a free-for-all class. 
No one expects the eighty-pound lad to 
compete with the one-hundred-pound boy. 
He can race against his own record, and 
against those of his own class. He can 
enter the free-for-all if he wishes, but he is 
advised not to do so. Likewise, a com- 
munity may compete with its own record, 
and with the records of other communities 
with similar educational facilities. This 
leads me to consider for a moment before 
closing, the progress made by Kentucky 
during the past few years. 


One way of measuring the efficiency of a 
school system is by use of what is known as 
the Ayres Index. Many of you know what 
this is, and besides I cannot go into all the 
details in a short discussion, but this 
system takes into account several factors, 
that are intended to be measures of cer- 
tain phases of good schools, such as at- 
tendance, number of days schools are open, 
amount spent, etc., and combines all these 
measures into a single index. This index 
for Kentucky was 31.1 per cent in 1910, 
and it increased to 34.3 per cent in 1922, 
and then to 41.0 per cent in 1924. For the 


last year for which there is a complete rec- 
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311-13 W. Main St. 





We have a large stock of Pupils’ 


Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Blackboard and School Equipment 
in Louisville, ready for prompt 


Boost Kentucky’s School Supply House 
Keep the Tax Money at Home 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


~ Louisville, Ky. 











ord, 1928, the index was 44.6 per cent, an 
increase of about 44 per cent since 1910. 

This index of 44.6 per cent shows the 
relative standing of Kentucky among the 
several states, and it does not mean that 
your State is only about 45 per cent 
efficient in the management of schools, nor 
45 per cent as good as some other system. 
It acts merely as a basis of comparison, 
without setting any figure as a measure of 
perfection. Some of the points taken into 
consideration cannot reach one hundred 
by any stretch of the imagination, and some 
of them have already exceeded one hundred 
in a few communities. Moreover, several 
points that measure good schools are not 
included in the Ayres system. 

In closing I want to say that this discus- 
sion is intended to encourage each com- 
munity to offer for the benefit of its children, 
the best the community can afford. Itisno 
act of demerit to discourage extravagance 
and blind imitation without careful study 
and deliberation. As one of old said, “Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead,” and I 
might add, to the head if that is at all 
possible, whether the Joneses do or not. In 
bidding you goodnight, I want to express 


my best wishes for the best school year in 
1929-30 you have ever had. 


HOW I WISH TO LIVE 


I wish to live without hate, whim, 
jealousy, envy, fear. I wish to be simple, 
honest, frank, natural, clean in mind and 
clean in body, unaffected—to say ‘‘i do not 
know,” if it be so, and to face any obstacle 
and meet every difficulty unabashed and 
unafraid. 

I wish others to live their lives, too, up 
to their highest, fullest and best. To that 
end I pray that I may never meddle, inter- 
fere, dictate, give advice that is not wanted, 
or assist when my services are not needed. 
If I can help people, I’ll do it by giving 
them a chance to help themselves; and if I 
can uplift or inspire, let it be by example, 
inference and suggestion, rather than by 
injunction and dictation.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Mother—‘‘Behave yourself, Tommy. 
What would your teacher say if you were 
to behave like this in school?” 

Tommy—‘‘He would say: ‘Behave your- 
self! Remember you are not at home 


> OP 


now. 











Nature Study in Kentucky 


EMILIE YUNKER, 


Director of Nature Study and Gardening, Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


There is no state in the Union which 
affords so many opportunities for serious 
work in Nature Study as Kentucky. Here 
we find the noblest of deciduous trees, a 
wealth of minerals, a great variety of wild 
flowers, the loveliest of song birds, mountain 
streams, Cumberland Falls and Mammoth 
Cave: all ours to enjoy. 

Our AIMm— 

(a) First hand ex- 
periences, thus mak- 
ing life more worth 
living, developing 
character, health 
and better citizen- 
ship. 

If you lead chil- 
dren to see beauty 
in Nature, in the 
humble flower, the 
butterfly, the sing- 
ing bird, the bab- 
bling brook, the rug- 
ged crag and the smooth green meadow, it 
will not be difficult to get them to appre- 
ciate and to conserve beauty. 


“‘No man knows how much happiness 
there is in the world till he hears the birds 
of the wildwood singing at the dawn.”” The 
most beautiful festival is going on all 
around us; the festival of the birds. The 
musicians, chorus, soloists, director and 
orchestra are birds, gaily gowned, Ameri- 
can birds. The rehearsals begin in March 
and by the first morning in May every per- 
former must be letter perfect in his part. 
There is no blatant cheap music. It is 
pure melody and all thatis lovely. Shakes- 
peare’s poem, ‘‘Hark, Hark the Lark at 
Heaven’s Gate Sings,’’ which was set to 
undying melody by that greatest of song 
writers, Franz Schubert, is a tribute to the 
English lark. 


Saturday morning in Louisville, where 
dwells the spirit of Audubon, the great 
naturalist, the Bird Clubs accompany 
Captain Fulkerson at Cherokee Park, our 
Bird Sanctuary. Cardinals, tufted titmice, 
nuthatches, blue jays, doves and wocd- 


EMILIE YUNKER 


peckers answer his call to breakfast. The 
squirrels come to him for peanuts. The 
children are thrilled when a chickadee 
takes a nut from a child’s hand and a 
squirrel gets a peanut from his pocket. 


When we find children studying the 
meadow lark from a nest undisturbed in 
the school yard near the garden, a robin 
on the front ledge of the school building 
and a cardinal in the climbing rose in 
I. N. Bloom’s garden in the alley, saving 
cantaloup seeds and raising sunflower seeds 
for the birds; rest assured they are acting 
the part of good citizens. 


There is never a thought of destruction 
by the children but every consideration 
is given to their welfare and safety. 


The cutworm and the meadow lark get 
entirely different views of the same world, 
but no one ever heard of a grub worm 
singing. That is left for the lark, and one 
reason some folks do so much grumbling 
and so little singing is because they are 
taking a worm’s-eye view of life. You can- 
not change the world but you can change 
your way of looking at it. The bird lover 
takes a bird’s-eye view and passes the 
inspiration on to others. 


Rabbits at school led to a series of 
valuable studies in the primary grades. 
Building an enclosure, the feeding, care, 
health and kind treatment, all the basis 
of much thoughtful work. 


The Aquarium Study was most fascinat- 
ing. A visit to the pet shop, to the pond, 
the fish hatchery, stocking the aquarium, 
care of the goldfish and water insects, 
work of the scavengers and study of their 
habits, the need of Elodea and other 
oxygenating plants called for close observa- 
tion and much outside reading. The 
entire school became interested. Their 
booklet on the Aquarium by the class is a 
record of study during one whole semester. 


At Belknap School there was a pet show. 
Every conceivable pet wasbroughtin: Ca- 
nary, dog, cat, rabbit, pony, goldfish, snails, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jacksen Blvd. Chicago. tlineis 
44TH YEAR 
535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
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tadpoles, silkworms and moths. Grade 
1-B won the first prize for exhibiting 
fifteen different kinds of pets. The pupils 
developed a scientific attitude toward their 
pets. The teachers placed before the chil- 
dren books on pets suitable for reading, 
which were eagerly read. 


Kindness to animals was stressed. Letters 
were written about their pets. Much 
thoughtful work was evolved. The parents 
were keenly interested. 


Much thoughtful work was developed 
in the tree project. The children identified 
the trees in their respective neighborhoods, 
planted seeds, transplanted seedlings and 
have taken part in the dedication of 
memorial trees. Twenty-one children re- 
ceived as special recognition in the tree 
census a trip to Mammoth Cave. Thirty- 
three Norway spruce trees were won in the 
tree contest. The evergreens serve as 
living Christmas trees, become nesting 
places for the birds, and yield food for the 
crossbill, whose curiously shaped beak is 
specially adapted to getting the spicy seeds 
stored away in thecones. The Ginkgo tree 
is one of the favorites and many seeds are 
gathered and planted. 


Bird baths and cafeterias are erected, 
wherein food and drink are provided. 
Rockeries are built to which no end of 
specimens are contributed: Limestone, 
sandstone, fluorspar, galenite, stalactites, 
crinoids and other fossils. 


Since the birds do so much for us in 
ridding the community of insect pests, the 
children play the part of good neigh- 
bor by planting food for them. Blue- 
birds enjoy the dogwood berries, mocking 
birds the purple beauty fruit, cedar wax- 
wing the bittersweet and holly berries. 
Robins, blue jays and a host of birds get 
hundreds of lunches from the mulberry 
trees. In the bird cafeteria the children 
have found that cantaloup seeds attract 
the cardinals, dried raisins the mocking 


birds, peanuts the blue jay and rolled oats 
the song sparrow, suet the woodpecker and 
nuthatch. 


Field trips are taken that the children 
may become acquainted with the wild 
flowers and wood folk. Bird hikes are 
popular throughout the year. Jack Miller 
gives almost perfectly the calls of the 
cardinal, blue jay, bobwhite and brown 
thrasher. John Hauss gives particularly 
good calls of the song sparrow, red-winged 
blackbird, wood pewee, woodpecker and 
goldfinch. 


In a small garden, you will attract many 
birds if you set out privet, euonymus, 
barberry, purple beauty fruit, honey- 
suckle, snowberry, tuahooberry, dogwood 
and some evergreens. 


On an acre set out: Native trees— 
mulberry, wild cherry, dogwood, hack- 
berry and linden; shrubs—blackberry, 
raspberry, Indian currant, Amoor’s privet, 
lilacs and snowballs; vines—Virginia creep- 
er, bittersweet, cross vine climbing roses, 
and wild grapes. 


Among the numerous trees set out was a 
pin oak planted as a memorial to Ali Baba, 
Clara Barton’s favorite horse, which 
carried her on so many errands of mercy 
through Cuba. A beautiful feature of the 
exercise was the release of seven homing 
pigeons carrying a quotation from Joyce 
Kilmer’s immortal poem, ‘‘Trees.”’ 

A nature study exhibit featured posters 
of Kentucky trees, birds, wild flowers and 
plots of hundreds of city streets, with every 
tree listed. There were included technical 
information and miniature articles made of 
different kinds of wood, beautifully lettered 
quotations on trees from the poets and 
great writers whose names have been given 
to Louisville schools. 


We are trying to live up to Roosevelt’s 
ideal in which he said, ‘‘When you help to 
preserve our forests or plant new ones, you 
are acting the part of good citizens.” 
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The keenest interest was manifested in 
the bird and butterfly habitat groups. 
Here was the Arctic tern surrounded by 
snow and ice, the cardinal and meadow lark 
in their native haunts. Realistic were the 
field, the trees and the sky. The group in 
which monarch butterflies were hovering 
over the milkweed blossoms was a work of 
art. The birds were made by the pupils of 
papier-mache in natural size and plumage. 


The boys were particularly interested 
in the Bird House Contest. The bird 
houses found a ready sale, particularly 
those covered with cedar bark. The bud, 
wild flowers and tree charts were works of 
art. 


More and more the practical as well as 


the esthetic side of Nature study is being 
emphasized. I quite agree with Dr. Jesse 
Shaver of Peabody College that ‘‘Nature 
Study is the best way in the world to 
develop hobbies among the boys and girls 
to take them out of doors and in that way 
help them to lead normal and worth-while 
lives.” We have found in our city that it 
provides material of very great importance 
in relating the elementary curriculum to 
the life of the child by observing and work- 
ing with Nature. 


My plea is keep the children out of doors 
in God’s great garden, as much as possible, 
where they have only wholesome thoughts 
and breathe fresh air and are out in the 
sunshine. Here there is a perfect store- 
house of vitamins A and D, which not only 
contribute to a well-nourished body but are 
disease resistant. 


As for Nature study in the South, there 
is a great future for it. It is going forward 
rapidly. We have a “‘better field for bird 
life, for insect and for plant life, and it 
reaches more nearly around the school 
year than in the North.” 


More teachers trained for the work and 
more stress on Nature study is our slogan. 


THESE WILL HELP 
E. A. Burress, Greensburg, Ky. 


These two things we need if we are to 
build a sound educational structure for 
Kentucky: Better salaries for teachers 
and the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. 


No state can have an efficient teaching 
personnel that does not pay its teachers a 
wage sufficient to enable them to live 
comfortably, pay for additional education, 
and save a marginal part of this income for 
that day when they cannot work. Ken- 
tucky does not do these things for her 
teachers. It is difficult for the majority 
of the teachers in the State to live comfort- 
ably on their present salaries, not to 
mention the provision for further training 
and the saving for old age so necessary in 
every person’s life. ™ 


The attendance laws in Kentucky have 
never been enforced. This is due in 
large part to the method that must be used 
in dealing with violations of this law. No 
state has sufficient sentiment for education 
to keep all of its children in school. There 
must be legal machinery for this purpose 
and that machinery must work. Our com- 
pulsory attendance law in Kentucky has 
never been enforced and will never be 
enforced until it is modified and made 
workable. 


Good teachers are essential to good 
schools, and we cannot have good teachers 
unless we pay them more than a living 
wage. It must be a living wage plus 
enough for further training and something 
for savings. But good teachers cannot do 
the work that should be done unless all of 
the children who should be in school are 
present every day that it is possible for 
them to be in attendance. The future of a 
democracy is dependent upon the educa- 
tion of all of the people. 
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CAN KENTUCKY DOUBLE N. E. A. 
MEMBERSHIP? 


Can Kentucky double her N. E. A. 
membership by January 1, 1930? I am 
hoping that shecan. I have been bragging 
about Kentucky ever since I came back 
from your State convention at Louisville 
last spring. 


If those whom I met there are fair 
samples of Kentucky’s educational staff, 
I am ready to say that you leaders have 
been hiding your lights beneath a bushel! 


Somewhere I recently saw the state- 
ment—‘‘Membership reports are barom- 
eters of professional spirit.” A report 
of 3,000 N. E. A. members in Kentucky by 
January 1 will give the world a fairer index 
of Kentucky’s teachers. Will you help? 


If your schools are not already enrolled 
100%, the following suggestions, which 
have come to us from the field may assist. 
Of course, they may not meet your situation 
at all, but I pass them along for whatever 
value they may have: 


1. The early days of the new school 
year yield the largest returns per 
unit of time and energy spent. 


The ‘“‘Time Bank Check’’ helps—it 
enables teachers to enroll at once 
and to pay dues out of later salary 
checks. 


The 100% goal is the most effective 
objective—anything less is no chal- 
lenge. 


A definite plan of procedure is 
essential. 


Leadership 
work itself. 


counts—no plan _ will 


I am enclosing, herewith, a copy of a 
letter which will be sent with enrollment 
blanks the first of September to every 
principal in the country. If I can be of 
further assistance in any way, do not 
hesitate to call upon me. Let Kentucky 
double her N. E. A. membership this year 
and win a national record for having the 
largest per cent of increase of any state in 
the Union. 


Yours very sincerely, 
T. D. Martin, Director 
Division of Records and Membership 
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ELL equipped playgrounds 

are a definite and tangible 
part of education — quite as im- 
portant to the physical, social 
and moral development of the 
children under your care as are 
school room equipment and sup- 
plies to their mental progress. 
These two things must be insep- 
arably linked together for a well 
rounded educational program. 


You will find in the Louden Playground 
Equipment book not only the most com- 
plete line of approved playground de- 
vices, but timely suggestions, as well, 
for making your playgrounds a part of 
education. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


We believe you will agree with us that 

well equipped playgrounds would be 

a worthy objective for 1929-30. Let us 
help you work it out. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
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An Untrained Teacher A 
Community Liability 


CHARLES H. Jupp, 


University of Chicago 


It is not always easy for an amateur 
observer to recognize expertness. I recall 
a case which illustrates this fact. I once 


asked some students in an introductory 
course in Education to go and observe the 
teaching in the high schools which they had 





CHARLES H. JUDD 


attended before coming to college and to 
report on the methods employed by their 
former teachers. One of these students 
came back after attending an English class 
and expressed his great astonishment at 
the discovery that his former English 
teacher was using highly expert methods. 
“It always seemed to us,” said this stu- 
dent, “that this English teacher discussed 
quite casually topics which we suggested. 
We thought of him as an_ interesting 
teacher, but we did not know that he had 
any carefully laid plans for the courses 
which he conducted. I found, however, 
that his classes are discussing exactly the 


same topics that he discussed with us and 
I now recognize the fact that he is con- 
tinually guiding the class without seeming 
to do so.” 


Unfortunately there are a great many 
parents and members of school committees 
who are still in the amateur stage and have 
not made the discovery that there is a vast 
difference between expert teaching and 
teaching that consists merely in routine 
management of classes. Even a super- 
ficial observer can recognize the incom- 
petency of a very poor teacher, especially 
if that teacher has bad disciplinary control. 


As soon, however, as teaching reaches a 
level where there are no riotous interrup- 
tions, it is difficult for people of little 
insight to understand all that is going on. 


The fact that the ordinary citizen does 
not know how to distinguish expert teach- 
ing from tolerable teaching would not be of 
so great importance if it were not true that 
American schools are, as distinguished 
from all other schools in the civilized 
world, controlled locally and in many 
cases by lay authorities. Since the days 
of the New England town meeting the 
schools of this country have been under 
the control of the people in the immediate 
community. It was true very generally 
only a short time ago that local authorities 
licensed as well as employed the teacher. 
It is true today that the State Department 
of Education of Massachusetts does not 
certificate teachers. The people of the 
community are in full control. In other 
states where the state department certifi- 
cates teachers, the community has a very 
wide latitude in choosing those whom it 
will employ. Low-grade certificates and 
temporary certificates are issued by state 
departments and local school authorities 
can employ almost anyone whom they 
choose. 


Added to lack of insight and local con- 
trol are very strong motives to practice 
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public economy. If a moderately good 
teacher seems to be getting on without 
trouble, or if a moderately promising 
teacher can be secured at a low salary, it 
requires more than ordinary enthusiasm 
for good teaching to lead a community to 
demand that its schools be equipped with 
experts. 


Fortunately the situation is undergoing 
gradual but steady improvement. One of 
the chief causes, and perhaps the most 
important, for the change which is going 
on is that parents are becoming more 
competent than they ever were to dis- 
tinguish between fair teaching and expert 
guidance of their children. 


Parents are learning that the habits of 
thought and action formed in early child- 
hood set the trends of life. This lesson 
was first taught to parents in the hope of 
making them fully aware of their responsi- 
bility to provide good home training. The 
lesson has been taken so seriously that 
everywhere parents are seeking expert 
advice on matters which a generation ago 
were dealt with quite casually. Parents, 
having become keenly aware of their 


responsibilities, are beginning to exhibit an 
entirely new appreciation of expertness in 
the teachers who co-operate with them in 


bringing up their children. The result is 
that good communities are demanding new 
levels of training in the teachers whom 
they employ. If there were no forces 
within the teaching profession creating a 
demand for better training, such training 
would be forced upon teachers by parents. 


The educational profession, is, however, 
no less active than are parents. Never 
before was there so insistent a demand or 
so intelligent a professional demand for 
expertness as there is today. The reason 
for this is that educational science has 
made it perfectly clear that incompetent 
teaching is not a mere negative fact. It 
is ¢s positively harmful as improper diet 
or unsanitary surroundings. 


The foregoing statement can perhaps 
be made more emphatic if we consider one 
or two examples. Two decades ago, teach- 
ers were content throughout the elementary 
grades to teach only one kind of reading, 
namely, oral reading. Teachers in the 
high school were content to assume that 
the task of teaching reading had been per- 
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formed in the elementary school and they 
seldom, if ever, tested the reading abilities 
of their pupils and less frequently gave 
instruction in reading. 


Within the last twenty years the science 
of education has worked one of the greatest 
transformations in education that has ever 
been accomplished. The science of edu- 
cation has given to the world a perfectly 
clear demonstration of the fundamental 
difference between oral reading and silent 
reading. It has shown that continued 
drill in oral reading in the elementary 
school may so fix the habits of a pupil as 
to make him a slow and relatively incom- 
petent reader. If a pupil enters high 
school with overdeveloped habits of oral 
reading, he will be handicapped in all of 
these studies which depend on the use of 
books. Not only so, but excessive ten- 
dencies toward oral reading are likely to 
result in a reluctance to use books which 
will be of far-reaching influence in the 
individual’s adult life. 


In short, educational science has con- 
tributed an item of expert knowledge 
which no teacher can afford to omit from 
his or her equipment. The teacher who 
does not understand this distinction may 
be perfectly conscientious, may be indus- 
trious and exacting, but that teacher will 
perform the task of training pupils in a 
way which will prevent these pupils from 
reaching higher levels of intellectual pro- 
ficiency. The untrained teacher like an 
unskilled worker in any field produces a 
defective result. This defective result is 
not to be described by saying that it is 
not as good as it might be. It is in fact a 
wrong result. It leaves the pupil incom- 
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petent and more than this it leaves him 
with a habit which stands in the way of 
improvement. 


Examples of the difference between 
intelligent, expert teaching in the high 
school and mere formal drill are to be found 
in the new methods of instruction in lan- 
guage and mathematics. The day of 
memoriter drill has not altogether passed 
because there are in American schools 
conservative teachers who do their work 
at the low level of half-trained artisans 
dependent on the textbooks which are 
prepared for them by others. There is a 
dullness and lack of enthusiasm about 
inexpert teaching which creates in the 
minds of students an utter abhorrence for 
the subjects thus taught. Habits of intel- 
lectual shiftlessness appear which are not 
mere negative facts; they are as positive 
as are bad habits of physical posture. 
That teacher who is satisfied or that com- 
munity which is content to have pupils 
ineffectively taught on the theory that no 
harm comes from wrong methods of study 
has failed to understand the clear teachings 
of educational science. Competent teach- 
ers, on the other hand, have come to recog- 
nize that it is their chief duty to supervise 
habits of study, to help pupils to cultivate 
methods of work which are effective, and 
economical. The subject matter taught is 
far less important than are the methods of 
thought acquired in the study of subjects. 


Examples of the contrast between the 
results of training and lack of training are 
easy to find. The untrained teacher holds 
tenaciously to the subjects of study and 
forms of recitation to which he was intro- 
ducted by his teachers. The untrained 
teachers are conservative in the extreme. 
The trained teacher has been made to 
recognize that the curriculum is a living 
organic part of society’s life. The trained 
teacher has learned that with each develop- 


ment in the world outside the school there * 


must be an alert reformulation of the 
courses in study. There must be read- 
justments of methods of teaching to adapt 
the school to new groups of pupils and to 
new subjects in the curriculum. 

Again it cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the influence of the un- 
trained, conservative teacher is not merely 
a pale and negative fact. The teacher who 
continues the practices of an_ earlier 
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generation is a positive drag on the wheels 
of civilization. The pupils of such a 
teacher are injured quite as much as they 
would be if they were taught that the 
only way to use arithmetic is to reduce all 
problems to the formula supplied by the 
rule of three. 

This paper is a plea for better training 
of teachers and for more general recognition 
of the necessity of expert teaching if the 
intellectual health of the pupils is to be 
promoted. Incompetent teaching creates 
an unhygienic mental environment. In- 
competent teaching directs development 
into undesirable channels. It perverts 
the child’s mind. It injures society. 

In earlier paragraphs it was pointed out 
that there are many reasons why these 
facts with regard to incompetent teaching 
are likely to escape the attention of not a 
few people who are eager to give their 
children as many advantages as possible 
but who are ignorant of the distinctions 
between expert teaching and _ inexpert 
teaching. It remains to add to the con- 
tentions presented in this paper an ex- 
hortation that the members of the teaching 
profession become more active than they 
have been in the past in pointing out the 
positive harm which results from inexpert 
teaching. Noone should be more vigorous 
advocates of training than teachers. If 
the members of the educational profession 
will take occasion to tell the older members 
of the community what educational science 
has made clear by its studies, there will be 
a wider recognition than there now is of 
the menace which lack of training really 
is to individuals and to society in general. 
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School News 


SUPERINTENDENT HARTLEY 
GOES TO SAN ANTONIO 


Byron W. Hartley, superintendent of 
the Louisville public schools, was elected 
superintendent of schools in San Antonio, 
Texas, in the early summer and assumed his 
duties in his new position June first. 
According to present reports, Superin- 
tendent Hartley will receive a salary of 
nine thousand dollars the first year, and ten 
thousand dollars thereafter. 


Mr. Hartley is a graduate of Columbia 
University and the University of Chicago. 
He was formerly supervising principal in 
the New Albany public schools. He went to 
Louisville as assistant superintendent dur- 
ing the administration of Zenos E. Scott, 
and in 1923 was appointed superintendent 
of schools, to succeed Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Hartley has been active in his pro- 
fession, and is recognized as a leader in his 
field. His professional friends in Ken- 
tucky are sorry to have him leave the 
State, but they congratulate him on his 
promotion, and San Antonio on its choice 
of a new superintendent. 





RURAL EDUCATION BILL 


The cost of educating children in the 
rural schools is twice as high as the cost of 
educating them in the cities, said Represen- 
tative Charles Brand, of Ohio, in calling the 
attention of the Advisory Committee on 
Education to his bill which would provide 
for an annual appropriation for two years 
of $100,000,000 to the rural schools. 


He pointed out that the high cost of 
education was responsible for a large part 
of the high taxes in rural communities, 
taxes which depressed land values and 
thereby diminished the capacity of the land 
to pay taxes. 


Another hardship faced by the rural 
community is that many children, after 
two thousand dollars has been spent on 
their education and two thousand dollars 


on maintenance, go to the city and return 
no money to the country, said Mr. Brand. 
The Department of Agriculture had in- 
formed him, he stated, that two hundred 
children leave each county in Iowa for the 
city every year. 

This represents a complete loss in invest- 
ment of eight hundred thousand dollars 
annually, on an average, for each county. 
His bill, he explained, is a federal grant in 
aid of rural education. States taking 
advantage of the appropriation would be 
required to match the government’s ex- 
penditure with an equal appropriation. 
The money would be available for the pay- 
ment of salaries or other current expenses 
of the elementary schools in rural areas. 





DEPARTMENTS 


President Hoover, in laying the corner- 
stone of the new Department of Commerce 
building in Washington, D. C., called at- 
tention to the Department’s great develop- 
ment as an aid to business and industry. 
Surely the expansion of this department, 
devoted solely to the fostering of higher 
standards of living and the comfort of the 
people, cannot be the subject of the fre- 
quent complaints of over-expansion of the 
activities of the federal government, the 
President said. 


Few will disagree with the statement that 
the Department of Commerce has been 
instrumental in the development of busi- 
ness. Industries throughout the country, 
in every state, have been benefited by the 
suggestions and decisions of this depart- 
ment. It could hardly be claimed that 
this department has interfered with the 
rights of the states or destroyed local 
initiative. It has been a means through 
which the government has fostered and 
aided in the development of commerce in 
this country. 


Yet, when it is suggested that there be 
established another department for one of 
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the most important features of government, 
that upon which the future of the country 
largely depends—education of its citizens— 
there is immediately a cry of ‘states’ 
rights,” ‘standardization,’ ‘‘federaliza- 
tion,’’ etc. These specters have not been 
brought into being by the other depart- 
ments, why would they be created by a 
Department of Education? 





PUPIL PROGRESS IN SMALL 
SCHOOLS 


The progress children make in school is 
closely related to the size of the school they 
attend, judged by results of a recent study 
of rural education in West Virginia. Ac- 
cording to tests given the school children 
the combined achievement scores of pupils 
in grades five and seven varied with the 
size of the schools from approximately 
ninety-four in one-room schools to ninety- 
nine in nine-room schools. Not only were 
the scores lower in one-room schools, but 
the children averaged one year older than 
those attending the larger schools, offering 
an added evidence in favor of the con- 
solidated schools, according to the Survey 
of Education in West Virginia, Volume II, 
published by the West Virginia State 
Board of Education. 


Other interesting findings of the survey 
concerning school progress are that scores 
made are in almost exact proportion to the 
length of the school term prevailing in 
schools attended by the children scored, 
and that regularity of attendance and pro- 
fessional supervision are important factors 
favorable to school efficiency. 





RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
IMPROVE 


The number of rural school buildings 
satisfying modern educational demands has 
increased greatly during the past decade. 
This is indicated by information received 
by the United States Bureau of Education 
from many states. According to a report 
from Michigan there were in that state in 
1915 only twenty-two rural school buildings 
in which lighting, heating, ventilation, sani- 
tation, seating and interior arrangements 
were in accordance with best present-day 
standards; January 1, 1929, there were 
nine hundred and eighty-five such buildings. 


Reports from other states show con- 
siderable activity in providing the right 
kind of school buildings. However, in 
rural areas there are many communities 
with deplorable and inadequate building 
facilities where little or no improvement has 
been made within fifty years. This is 
particularly true of many districts having 
one-teacher schools, the ones which above 
all need first-class facilities. 





WHEN BOBBY COMES TO SCHOOL 


Teaching a child to read as soon as 
possible after he enters school is generally 
regarded as the most important step to take. 
The practice of certain of the more pro- 
gressive public schools, however, is to 
stress instead the study of the child’s 
character and needs. How widely these 
differ in children of about the same chrono- 
logical age everyone now professes to know. 


By “study” is meant something more 
than the giving of a test or two. Some- 
thing of what a pupil can do in school may 
be learned by means of objective tests, but 
the degree of dependence upon them now 
commonly exhibited is not justified. Noth- 
ing but patient observation of the little one 
day by day over a considerable period— 
observation by a person competent to 
observe—can reveal what the school needs 
to know about him. His play, his modes 
of expression, his reactions to the behavior 
of other children, his way of meeting diffi- 
culties, all of these are significant and 
cannot be learned in a day. 


Two suggestions are in point. The first 
is that child study rather than teaching 
should be the chief purpose of the entering 
classes in a school. There should be no 
undue haste to launch the pupils upon a 
course through the grades. There should 
be time for a sorting process by means of 
which the children relatively mature may 
be distinguished from those immature. 
Some children should linger much longer in 
this preliminary stage than others. To call 
this ‘‘retardation”’ is absurd; it is in fact 
merely getting a good start. 


Ideally this preliminary period in school 


should fall before the age of six. Where 
there are proper facilities, four is none too 
soon. The experimenting now in progress 
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in nursery schools that have the assistance 
of highly trained specialists will doubtless 
add much to existing knowledge of what is 
best to do for children in this period. 


The second suggestion is that very 
thorough preparation is necessary for those 
who undertake such child study and child 
guidance as are here contemplated. Two 
years in a normal school will not suffice. 
School systems should set the minimum of 
professional training for this work at four 
years beyond the high school. If those 
four years are actually devoted to mastery 
of the problems that the nursery school- 
kindergarten teacher should be able to 
solve, they should prove sufficient. But 
they must be filled with laboratory work, 
not with general reading and discussion, 
and they should, if possible, be succeeded 
by experience in centers in which child 
study is well done.—The Journal of Educa- 
tional Method. 


STUDENTS EARN WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE 


One-half of the men and one-fourth of 
the women in the colleges and universities 
in the United States, says the Department 
of the Interior, are working and thus pay- 
ing for their educations. How these stu- 
dents accomplish this double task of earn- 
ing and learning is revealed in a bulletin on 
Self-help for College Students, issued by the 
Bureau of Education. 


To finance a college education over a 
period of years, the bulletin says, many 
have found educational insurance a con- 
venient method. Some form the habit of 
systematic savings. Building and loan 
associations have specific plans of financing 
education. Many high school students are 
turning spare time into cash for the purpose 
of a college education. 


The colleges and other agencies are 
offering scholarships for qualified students. 
Ex-service men and their blood relations 
are awarded scholarships in colleges in 


sixteen different states. Colleges and 
universities to the number of two hundred 
and eighty-two are lending over $4,000,000 
annually to deserving students and a 
hundred independent agencies maintain 
loan funds for the purpose of aiding 


students in college. They report $5,000- 
000 outstanding in student loans. 


Besides these aids, the college students 
themselves, by their own efforts and labor, 
produced over $33,000,000 during term- 
time in a recent year. The jobs in which 
these students were employed include 
automobile repairing, office and clerical 
work, specialty selling, arts and crafts, pro- 
fessional and semi-professional employment, 
instruction, publishing, transportation, en- 
tertainment, recreation, hotel and summer 
resort jobs, food handling, household 
service, care and maintenance of buildings 
and grounds, agricultural pursuits, and 
odd jobs. 


In general, students and faculties both 
favor a reasonable amount of employment 
if a student needs financial assistance. The 
colleges and universities are aiding the 
employed student by installing college 
employment bureaus and service agencies, 
by arranging class schedules so that the 
worker may elect all morning classes or late 
afternoon classes to leave time free for 
employment, co-operative courses, and 
many other means whereby the needy stu- 
dent may reduce college expenses. 





THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST, PUBLISHED BY THE 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 1929 


The high standard of excellency set in the 
original Forms A and B of the ‘‘Stanford 
Achievement Test’’ is maintained in the new 
series, Forms V and W, which have just 
appeared. The new series represents a 
distinct advance in the test-maker’s art, 
just as the old series was the high-water 
mark at the time of its appearance. Both 
in scope and accuracy these new tests 
represent decidedly the best measure avail- 
able for the achievement in the elementary 
school subjects. Teachers familiar with 
the old series will welcome certain new 
features such as the upward extension of the 
test to include the ninth grade, wider 
selection of arithmetic test items, provision 
to test the subjects history, literature, geo- 
graphy, physiology and hygiene individu- 
ally instead of in groups, and the numerous 
devices to facilitate the administration 
scoring and the interpretation of test 
results. 
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NEW PRESIDENT UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE 


RAYMOND ASA KENT 


Dr. Raymond Asa Kent, since 1923 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Northwestern University, on July 1 as- 
sumed his duties as President of the 
University of Louisville. He relieved Dr. 
John L. Patterson, Chancellor Emeritus 
and Director pf the Graduate School, who 
has been Acting President since the death 
of Dr. George Colvin. 

President Kent, born in Iowa forty-six 
years ago, received his A.B. degree from 
Cornell College of that state. He did his 
graduate work in Columbia University 
from which institution he holds the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

The teaching career and administrative 
experience of the new president previous 
to his coming to Northwestern University, 
covered a wide field. He had the principal- 
ship and superintendency of several schools 
in Minnesota and Kansas; had been a 
member of the faculty of the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minnesota; and had 


served as Professor of Education, Director 
of the Summer Session and Dean of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Kansas. 

In the course of his busy work as a 
teacher and administrator Dr. Kent has 
found time to make a number of studies. 
He is the author of ‘“‘A Study of State Aid 
to Public Schools in Minnesota’; Survey 
Report on School Building Program for 
the city of Johnson City, Kansas; for the 
city of Ottawa; for the city of Dodge City; 
The Junior High School Manual for the 
State of Kansas (1923); and a series of 
textbooks on Arithmetic. He is the editor 
of “Higher Education in America’ which 
is now going through the press. 

In the course of his academic experience 
he has been honored with membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 
He holds membership in the National 
Education Association and other edu- 
cational and learned societies. He is an 
administrator in whom the University can 
put its trust and an educator in whom 
Kentucky can place its confidence. 





YOUTH 

The impression has gone around the 
younger generation that they cannot do 
anything until they get to middle age. 
Here is a short list of achievements of men 
under thirty-five: 

1. Charlemagne was master of France 
and Germany at 30. 

2. Michaelangelo ' did 
David at 26. 

3. Newton formulated 
gravity at 24. 

4. Patrick Henry was 27 when he made 

his speech against the Stamp Act. 
5. Napoleon was 27 when he was given 
the command of the army of Italy, and 35 
when he crowned himself emperor of 
France. 

6. Stevenson had completed “Treasure 
Island” at 33. 

7. McCormick and Westinghouse were 
23 when they invented the reaper and the 
air brake. 

8. Lindbergh was 25 when he flew 
across the Atlantic.—The Bradley Tech. 
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HANDWRITING BOOKS 








Teachers, superintendents and school boards can secure 
through their local booksellers the Graves Writing Books, 
as used last school term. Or, supplies may be ordered of 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville, at the customary 
retail price, 9c per copy, transportation prepaid. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 
P.S. Correspondence Course Free to Teachers 











May we add another name? 

Robert Maynard Hutchins was chosen 
president of one of the largest and most 
important universities in America, the 
University of Chicago, at the age of 30.— 
What the Colleges Are Doing, Ginn and 
Company. 





THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


The practice of pointing out men who 
have accumulated a great deal of money 
as shining examples of success in life is as 
old as it is nauseating .... In a world 
where money represents power it is no 
wonder that material accumulation is re- 
garded with awe and veneration. But it 
should not be confounded with success. 
There is no one standard achievement 
that can be regarded as ‘‘Success.’’ There 
are as many different standards of success 
as there are human ideals. As an appli- 
cation of the principle of Pythagoras, we 
can say, ‘‘Man is the measure of success.”’ 
Each one has some ideal in life, the attain- 
ment of which is the aim and object of his 
endeavors and is the standard of success for 
that individual. Tosome this is represented 
by publicity, and they will strive for this 
end by all the means in their power, even 
if it requires sitting on a flagpole and 
imitating a monkey. To others it may be 
represented by athletic supremacy, or by 
historic achievement, or simply by an 
ability to evade work. 

It is obvious that money is a false 
standard of success; it is a means and not 
an end in life, yet in the mad race we too 
often mistake it for the goal of our ambi- 
tions.—McGill Daily, from What the 
Colleges Are Doing, Ginn and Company. 


“LUCK” 


A modern wise man was asked if he 
believed in luck. His answer is worth 
remembering. 


“Do I believe in luck? Ishould say I do! 
It’s a wonderful force! I have watched 
the successful careers of too many lucky 
men to doubt its existence and its efficacy. 
You see some fellow reach out and grab an 
opportunity that the other fellows standing 
around had not realized was there. Having 
grabbed it, he hangs onto it with a grip 
that makes the jaws of a bulldog seem like 
a fairy touch. 


“He calls into play his breadth of vision. 
He sees the possibilities of the situation, 
and has the ambition to desire them, and 
the courage to tackle them, He intensifies 
his strong points, bolsters his weak ones, 
cultivates those personal qualities that 
cause other men to trust him and to co- 
operate with him. He sows the seeds of 
sunshine, of good cheer, of optimism, of 
unstinted kindness. He gives freely of 
what he has, both spiritual and physical 
things. He thinks a little straighter; 
works a little harder and a little longer; 
travels on his nerve and his enthusiasm; he 
gives such services as his best efforts 
permit. He keeps his head cool, his feet 
warm, his mind busy. 


“He doesn’t worry over trifles; plans his 
work ahead, and then sticks to it, rain or 
shine. He talks and acts like a winner, for 
he knows in time he will be one. And 
then—luck does all the rest.’’—Hidden 
Treasure, from What the Colleges Are Doing, 
Ginn and Company. 
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Visual Aids 
for All Grades 
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Rotogravure 
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ACH month the Rotogravure 
Picture Section of Normai 
Instructor-Primary Plans pro- 
vides eight pages of pictures 
selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of 
Geography, History, Art, Indus- 
try, Nature Study and other 
subjects for which visual aids 
are especially desirable. All of 
these pictures are beautifully 
reproduced in brown gravure. 
Eighty pages in Rotogravure 
(containing more than 400 pic- 
tures) will be supplied during 
the school year. There will be 
as much other material in each 
issue as before-—making the 
Rotogravure - Picture Section 
distinctly an extra feature but 
with no extra charge as the 
subscription price remains the 
same. 
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The Improvement of Instruction 


HERBERT F. CLARK, 


Assistant Director, Vocational Education, Los Angeles, California 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to effective 
teaching is the failure on the part of the 
teacher to have consciously in mind and 
attempt to carry out some definite 
method of instruction for each recitation. 
Committees may work out courses of study 
in more or less detail, textbook-makers 
may get together a body of excellent 
material, school boards may furnish build- 
ings and rooms well equipped, but unless 
the individual teacher takes definite hold 
of these means and organizes them in some 
definite fashion for each recitation, other 
factors are of little avail. 


The organization of a recitation isn’t 
such a difficult task if a teacher will plan 
her work upon a few fundamental principles. 


CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE—lIt is possible 
for a teacher to develop a classroom atmos- 
phere which children instinctively feel when 
they enter a room. A group of children 
may be: disorderly and rude in their 
conduct in one classroom; at the close of 
the period go to another room where a 
wholesome constructive atmosphere has 
been developed; instinctively feel it, yield 
themselves to it, and become a fine group 
of well-behaved, attentive and co-opera- 
tive children. It is the influence of the 
teacher that brings this change of attitude. 


A teacher can develop this atmosphere 
by adopting certain standards of conduct 
for herself, by decorating her room with 
suitable materials, and by conducting her 
recitations in such fashion as to command 
the respect and active co-operation of her 
pupils. 

PREVIOUS PREPARATION OF TEACHER— 
It must be assumed that the teacher has 
gone through the material for the recitation 
and determined in her own mind the method 
of handling it with the children. A failure 
on the part of the teacher to do this is 
simply fatal to a successful recitation. 
No matter how many years we teach nor 
how familiar the material, every group of 
children, every new day demands a new 
point of view, a modified method of presen- 


tation. Naturally, as experience increases 
in this matter of previous preparation, the 
task becomes easier and the time for doing 
so decreases; but for the new teacher, a 
careful preparation for each recitation is 
absolutely essential for conducting an 
effective recitation and for continued 
professional growth. 


ATTENTION—One of the first steps 
toward developing this atmosphere is to 
get the attention of all the pupils in the 
class before beginning any sort of work in 
the period. You can’t have pupils talking 
to each other, passing about the room, 
reading books, or engaging in any other 
activity, and begin a recitation in such 
fashion as to command the respect and 
active co-operation of all the pupils. 


PREPARING THE CHILDREN’S MINDS 
FOR THE NEW MATERIAL—-It is refreshing 
to sit in the presence of a teacher and a 
group of children in a schoolroom where a 
wholesome atmosphere has been developed ; 
where the teacher secures the active atten- 
tion of her whole group of children; where 
the teacher has made a previous determina- 
tion of an amount of new material to be 
handled; and where she realizes the impor- 
tance of first connecting the new material 
with that discussed yesterday, and ties 
it in with the life experiences of the chil- 
dren. Such a setting is conducive to real 
teaching. Some reference as to what they 
discussed yesterday refreshes the memory 
of the children and gets them into an 
attitude to receive new material. Some 
questions ‘‘tying in’”’ the children’s experi- 
ences with the material of the day makes 
them feel a personal interest in the work. 


Charles A. and Frank M. McMurry, in 
“The Method of the Recitation,” point out 
three great dangers in a teacher’s neglect- 
ing this preparation of the children’s minds 
to receive new material: (1) There is 
danger of no understanding of the new 
material to be presented. (2) There is the 
danger that even if children understand 
the ideas presented, they may feel indiffer- 
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The Classroom Teacher 


A Comprehensive and Inspirational Service for 
Which Sincere Progressive Teachers 
Have Been Waiting 


There is a new source of in- 
formation for teachers that is 
truly remarkable in its com- 
prehensiveness and_ elasticity. 
It answers every conceivable 
question; it covers authorita- 
tively any subject in which any 
teacher is likely to be inter- 
ested—but it does even more. 


Based on the researches of 
sixty-four of America’s leading 
educators, this remarkabie 
teachers’ help, The Classroom 
Teacher, is presented as a 
twelve-volume series. In the 
comparatively short time since 
its publication, it has been re- 
viewed so favorably, from so 
many sources, that we think it 
worthwhile to reproduce ex- 
cerpts from some of the pub- 
lications and educational 
authorities who have passed on 
it. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
COMMENT 


Pee be a Cali 
neglecting an 
help enrich 


order to avoid 
opportunity to 
the work in our 
elementary and junior high 
schools, the writer desires to 
add his word of commendation 
to an alreadv long list of 
endorsements. He recommends 
The Classroom Teacher for 
three reasons: 


“First When we ex- 
amine The Classroom Teacher 

. . we find a list of authori- 
ties whose names are known, 
not only in the United States, 
but also many who are known 
internationally. Each is a recog- 
nized authority in his or her 
particular field.” 








The Classroom 
Teacher has material for every 
subject taught in the curriculum 
of the elementary and junior 
high school. It also contains 
the sanest and the most modern 
educational theory extant. 


“Third. The plan upon 
which the books are sold does 
not require the teacher to pur- 
chase a mass of material which 
is not usable.”"—A. L. Heer, 
Director of Teacher Training, 
Kent State College, Kent, O. 


“Second. 


“Principles of education are 
treated in detail; the pros and 
cons of debatable problems dis- 
cussed; types of procedure in 
various. situations suggested 
and methods for the teaching 
of the various subjects of study 
analyzed. In short, a practical 
treatise of educational problems 
for practical use seems to have 
been the slogan of the authors.” 
—Helen Purcell in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 


WHAT KENTUCKY 
THINKS 


“The authors of The Class- 
room Teacher are the educators 
whcese names stand among the 
highest in the educational worid 
today. Each subject is written 
by an outstanding expert in 


that field The more I 
read The Classroom Teacher 
the more enthusiastic I be- 


come.”"—May K. Duncan, In- 
structor in Elementary Educa- 
tion, The University of Ken- 
tucky. 


WRITTEN BY 64 LEADING 
EDUCATORS 


The series as a whole con- 
stitutes a well-balanced teach- 
ers’ library in itself. One oi 
the evident advantages of The 
Classroom Teacher is its flexi- 
bility. As mentioned in one of 
the comments made above, the 
teacher is not required to pur- 
chase a mass of unusable ma- 
terial. It is possible to secure 
a smaller number of these 
volumes which make up a spe- 
cial unit to take care of a 
particular period in the school 
work. That is to say, all of 
the Primary work is covered in 
Volumes iI, III, IV and V., 
while VI, VII, VIII and IX 
take care of the intermediate 
grades. Volumes IX, X, XI 
and XII cover the junior-high- 
school grades, leaving Volume 
I as a general text on theory 
and practice applicable to all 
the work. 


FULL OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS 


The masterly organization of 
the series is particularly admir- 
able. Every situation is treated 
not only with educational 
theory but with case illustra- 
tions and practical suggestions 
which must arouse a responsive 
chord in everv teacher, who 
knows how helpful such sug- 
gestions would have been on 
certain occasions, 

Teachers will therefore re- 
joice to have at their disposal 
the help of these great educa- 
tional authors and authorities— 
with the best and most modern 
ideas in teaching, made ready 
for their hand. 
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ence toward them. (3) There is danger 
that the subject under consideration may 
be only partially understood, or even mis- 
understood. 


The chief importance of the preliminary 
step lies in preparing thechildren’s mindsfor 
some active work in a specific field. Out 
of this associative ‘‘tying in” process there 
should develop a statement of a definite 
task for the remainder of the period. Just 
what shall we attempt to learn today? 
Does the teacher see the task and have the 
children been made to feel the need for an 
extension of their information? This is a 
critical period in the recitation. If the 
teacher has prepared properly the minds of 
the children for a new task at this time, and 
has clearly stated the task or aim as some 
call it, then the group is ready for further 
progress. This will consist in taking up 
some new material and an attempt to 
understand and assimilate it. 


THE CONTENT OF THE NEW MATERIAL 
is usually the part of a larger whole. In 
United States history it may be “an 
attempt to understand and appreciate the 
difficulties the colonies had in attempting 
to form a co-operative government.” It 
should be a specific task for that particu- 
lar recitation and should be so stated. 


The information may be found in a text- 
book and may be sufficient to make the 
topic clear. If so, the task of the teacher 
should be to help the children know just 
what the text says and to understand it. 
If the text is not sufficient, the teacher 
needs to contribute of her own experience, 
refer to other writers on the subject, suggest 
that children make investigations and 
report later, or in various ways enrich the 
topic so that the children will come to some 
rather definite notion as to the task they 
set out to accomplish. This unit in the 
recitation should stand out in bold relief 
because for this particular thing this 
recitation has been conducted. The chil- 
dren have been prepared: for, and have set 
out to accomplish a definite task and the 
completion of this task not only adds to 
their fund of constructive experiences, but 
they will experience the feeling of real 
achievement which is one of life’s highest 
satisfactions. 


COMPARISON AND GENERALIZATION— 
This part of the recitation is_ highly 





Parents and children praise the teacher who organizes a Rh; ov 
Band Group. It’s easy and inexpensive, too—no special training 
needed. Send for free booklet, How to Organize Rhythm Bands. 


Ludwig & Ludwi. Dept. S. B., 1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill, 





important in leading children to see the 
relation of the material considered today 
to other similar bodies of material. A few 
questions on the part of the teacher will 
bring out these points so that the teacher 
can close the recitation with some state- 
ment which will make the children feel that 
something worth while has been ac- 
complished. 


ASSIGNMENT—A careful, definite assign- 
ment of seat or home work has much to do 
with developing a studious atmosphere,with 
preparing children’s minds for further 
progress in the work, and with making the 
presentation and assimilation of material 
effective. Ordinarily with junior high 
school grades, it is better to have the seat 
work follow rather than precede the recita- 
tion, although some pupils may profit 
greatly by certain prior studies in order to 
make a contribution to some. future 
recitation. Whatever policy the teacher 
adopts, perhaps a mixture of both, the 
assignment should be definite, within the 
ability and means of the children to do, and 
some definite recognition made of it in the 
following recitation. It is not enough that 
children be assigned work merely to ‘“‘hand 
in.” Their very natures crave recognition 
and an attempt to justify their labors is an 
important unit in their educational process. 
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EDUCATION TOMORROW 


Dr. William John Cooper, recently ap- 
pointed head of the United States Bureau 
of Education, of the Department of the 
Interior, believes that the little red school- 
house wherever a substitute can be pro- 
vided, should join the old oaken bucket in 
the limbo of the past. He delivers his 
magnum opus on this subject in the 
current issue of School Life, published by 
the Department, in which he writes some 
specifications for schools that should and 
should not exist. 


“We need a unit of administration much 
larger,”’ he says, ‘“‘than that served by the 
one-teacher school. The area of adminis- 
tration should be large enough to support 
a complete school unit, elementary and 
secondary. If the area is very sparsely 
populated, lodging and boarding at the 
high school may be required as well as 
good transportation facilities. Enough 
elementary schools should be in the area 
to warrant employing at least one trained 
supervisor. 


“To offer such educational opportuni- 
ties, without undue hardship on the tax- 
payers, a district of large area is obviously 
needed. In some states such a_ unit 
probably exists in the county. If so the 
preparation of a law is simple, although 
political influences will doubtless oppose its 
passage. If, however, the county area 
is very large or county lines exist primarily 
for defining jurisdiction of courts, or 
possess mainly historical significance, new 
units must be established. This unit, I 
believe, should be a real community unit 
and its center should be the place where 
adults shop, go to church, attend lodge, etc. 
To accomplish such reorganization I 
recommend a comprehensive survey of an 
entire state and the establishment of a 
commission with power to carry out the 
survey recommendations. 


“‘We need a new plan of school finance. 
Ability to support governmental agencies, 
and especially schools, is no longer ade- 
quately measured by the general property 
tax. This appears to call for a large unit— 
probably a state unit, if just and fair taxes 
are to be levied. 

“‘We need a new system of distributing 
state funds. It might well be inferred 
from what has been said above that any 


system which antedated the year 1900, or 
even the end of the World War, would be 
unlikely to allot school moneys justly. 
Several states have given this problem 
attention and are now experimenting with 
new plans. 


“T think that no state should enact into 
its law a statute of another state until 
careful study has indicated how the 
principles involved will affect its schools. I 
want to warn against distributing money 
with no regard to reorganization. A 
private business which fails to adapt itself 
to new conditions goes into bankruptcy. 
This, of course, can not happen to such a 
quasi-municipal corporation as a school 
district. Nevertheless, I believe it is bad 
public policy to bolster up an educational 
organization which was developed to meet 
needs no longer existing and whose officials 
insist on maintaining the status quo 
rather than creating new organizations to 
meet new needs. 


‘‘We need better trained teachers, and 
better equipped staffs in State Departments 
of Education to handle certification prob- 


lems. The examination method of issuing 
certificates has been eliminated in all but 
fifteen states. 


“In view of the fact that the oversupply 
of teachers seems to be nation-wide, I can 
see no good reason why any state should 
allow local units to set standards, examine, 
and certificate teachers. It is not fair to 
children to permit local authorities to 
certificate a poorly trained person when 
trained teachers are available. It is not 
fair to the great body of American teachers 
who are endeavoring to professionalize 
their calling to have such a door opened 
to those who are for the most part mere 
job-hunters. Nor is it fair to those who 
have invested heavily in their education 
and professional training to be compelled 
to accept salaries fixed by the law of demand 
and supply when the supply can be in- 
creased arbitrarily by local examining 
boards. 


“T should recommend, therefore, state 
statutes granting sole authority to fix 
standards for teaching certificates to the 
State Department of Education or to some 
board or professional commission with 
authority to act for the state. I should 
recommend placing all power to issue 
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certificates in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment of Education or in such teacher train- 
ing institutions, public and private, as may 
be accredited by the State Department of 
Education. I should recommend em- 
powering state agencies to classify school 
districts in such a way that those 
without adequate resources to pay a 
properly trained teacher will not be forced 
to close school. 


“Tt is obvious that until there are much 
larger school districts in the rural areas 
improvements in supervising instruction 
must fall on the county and state units. 
It is with satisfaction, then, that we note 
upward trends in salaries and qualifications. 


“The high-water mark in selecting a 
superintendent so far as I know has been 
fixed by Los Angeles County, California. 
The county charter provides for selection 
of the superintendent under civil service 
regulations by the board of county super- 
visors, who also fix his salary. The salary 
of the next superintendent has been fixed 
at $9,000. 


“We have so much evidence of the benefi- 
cent effect of well-trained leaders in 
developing courses of study, improving 
teaching skill and otherwise furnishing 
educational opportunity for the country 
child approaching that of the city child that 
we can safely recommend legislation to 
increase the salary, improve the training, 
and raise the standards for county super- 
intendents; to allow from state money a 
‘supervision fund’ to be used for employing 
professionally trained rural supervisors in 
each county; to provide a state rural-school 
staff adequate in ability and size to stimu- 
late, lead and assist the county officials to 
direct the local school attendance super- 
visors, and to safeguard the educational 
rights of children of migratory workers. 

“Realizing that everything cannot be 
accomplished even by state legislatures 
at one session, I have made no effort to 
outline any comprehensive plan for rural- 
school improvement. My purpose has 
been rather to suggest several steps which 
I believe are in line of advance and which 
may be undertaken without waiting for 
extended research, and to offer two sug- 
gestions for research study, namely, to 
develop in each state a plan for financing 
schools and to discover the best unit for 
rural school administration.” 


Now-/from first grade 


to university 


The complete 
modern 
music course 


Authoritative — tested in thousands of 
schools —at your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached. 


The completion of the remarkable new edi- 
tion of “Music Appreciation for Children”* 
marks an epoch in Victor educational work. 
This famous text has been revised from 
cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and experi- 
ence. No effort has been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text books is 
rounded out through the whole school life. 
Used in leading school systems throughout 
the country, three out of these four have 
just been adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 

1. Victor ‘‘Rural Unit No. 1’ (with 13 Records). The 
standard definite course for children in rural com- 
munities; 

2. ‘Music Appreciation for Children” *— compre- 
hensive graded lessons for first to sixth grade; 


3. “What We Hear in Music’’—the great musical 
source book for high schools; 
4. “Appreciation and History of Music’’—widcly used 
in colleges, universities and conservatories. 
Orthophonic Victor Records cover the en- 
tire range of the literature of music. Con- 
tinually the long special educational list 
grows. With the revolutionary new VICTOR 
combination RADIO-ELECTROLA, you com- 
mand a medium of musical reproduction of 
power and realism far beyond all previous ex- 
perience. 


Today the opportunity for musical educa- 
tion is unlimited. 


*Ready about the middle of September. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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BLASTING CAP 


I am a giant, not a giant in size but in 
strength. Like all giants, if I am not 
treated right, and am not used for the 
things for which I was made, I become very 
angry. I take my revenge on those who 
molest me and do not let me rest. 








DOROTHY BOWEN 


I was created to do a very great and use- 
ful work upon the earth. I am very 
proud of my strength. To those who know 
how to use me and how to treat me kindly, 
I am a very obedient servant. [ 
help in the mines to make it possible for 
you to have coal. I help in the quarries 
so that you can have stone for your roads 
and houses. I help in the lumber camps 
and on the farms. I have helped to win 
many battles so you see I am useful to 
those who are my friends. But, I have 
blown the eyes out of little boys’ and girls’ 
heads. I have blown off their hands, 
I have killed several children at once. 
I will do even worse than this if boys and 
girls do not leave me alone and let me rest. 
My revenge is sure. 


In order that you will know me when you 
see me and will not molest me, I will tell 
you what I look like. I am made of brass. 
I measure about three fourths inches in 
width and about one and a half inches in 
length. My full name is Blasting Cap. 
If you ever see me lying any place at all, 
do not touch meas I want to sleep. If you 
do, I may blow you to pieces. My word 


is law and must be obeyed.—Dorothy 


Bowen, Arnold Avenue School, Grade 5-D, 
17 Wilson Avenue, Amstérdam, New York. 
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Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Stands Ready to Help Teachers Find the 
[Positions They Want and Are Best Qual] 


Teachers’ Agency 


-i- WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











IT PAID TO KEEP HIS WORD 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
has accepted an invitation to attend a 
reunion, August 31, at a district school in 
Nebraska where he taught more than 
forty-five years ago. Here is what he says 
about it: 


‘‘T had an experience in connection with 
this district school which I shall never 
forget. I had been teaching in the district 
for several terms when, in March 1888, 
I was asked to remain the next year at a 
slight increase in salary. I promised to 
remain. <A little later when in Elmwood, 
a nearby village, I was offered the princi- 
palship of the Elmwood schools. I agreed 
to accept but stated that I would need to 
see the members of the district board since 
I had promised them for the next year. 
These members, kindhearted as they were, 
took the view that in fairness to the people 
of the district they would be compelled 
to hold me to my contract. 

‘‘My teachers at the normal school 
including the principal thought I ought to 
go to Elmwood. They thought the dis- 
trict owed me better treatment than that. 
I almost decided to go and yet I could not 
feel fully justified in taking that step. I 
had been told, and thought myself, that I 
might never have another chance for a 
principalship. I then told my father about 
it He thought these teachers ought to 
know what was best. He did not, how- 
ever, like the ideaof my going back on my 
word if I had actually made a promise. 
He thought it always paid to keep a prom- 
ise and to do right regardless of cost. I 
finally decided to go back and work in the 
same spirit as before. 

‘I was soon very glad that I went back. 
There was a satisfaction in it to me during 
the year. I felt honest pride in having 
made good my promise. Later, board 
members and parents wondered whether 


they did right in holding me. It then 
became my duty to assure them that they 
did exactly right and that I was glad I had 
remained. I felt happy in my work as a 
result. Imagine my surprise in the follow- 
ing March to receive a request from the 
secretary of the board of education at 
Ashland, Nebraska, to visit Ashland imme- 
diately if interested in the principalship 
of the high school. I made the visit and 
was elected. 


‘‘T wondered how it had happened. I 
learned later that Doctor Hobbs of Elm- 
wood, when attending a medical convention 
in Ashland and hearing that they needed 
a high school principal, had told them of 
my having been elected at Elmwood and 
why I had not accepted. Members of the 
board told me afterward that that which 
appealed to them and which gave me an 
advantage over more experienced men, 
was my going back to the district at a 
financial sacrifice in order to keep my word. 
My father was pleased but not surprised. 
He said, ‘You will see that it always pays.’ 

‘‘There is no telling how much it meant 
to me tokeep that promise. It doubtless 
helped me to receive promotions. It 
helped me to live a more honorable life than 
I should have lived had I started out on 
the other plan. So, after all, those fine 
directors, in carrying out their obligations 
to the district, actually conferred a greater 
favor on me than they would have done by 
accepting my resignation. I am anxious 
to visit that school and community. 
Those friends would cross the continent 
for me. I shall cross it to see them.”’ 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres, etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
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Book Reviews 


THE UNIFORM SCHOOL AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM, By HEck AND 
REEDER. Published by Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Professors Arch O. Heck and Ward G. 
Reeder of Ohio State University are the 
authors of a newly published pupil account- 
ing system, entitled ‘““The Uniform School 
Accounting System.’’ The system consists 
of some twenty-eight different forms, such 
as the attendance register, cumulative 
scholarship records, and report cards. 
Accompanying the forms is a manual 
describing their use. In the preface of 
the manual, the authors state that the 
selection of forms in this system has been 
made after a careful analysis of the forms 
now in use in a large number of cities. The 
development of the forms has been care- 
fully criticized by students studying the 
problems of child-accounting at the Ohio 
State University. 


It is unfortunate that the title of this 
system does not indicate that it compre- 
hends pupil records only. Today the 
connotation of ‘‘uniform school accounting 
system” generally includes the idea of 
financial records, but these are not included 
in the Heck and Reeder system. 


While a cursory examination of the 
forms in this system fails to reveal any 
marked superiority over those of some other 
systems now on the market, the method of 
their development warrants their being 
given serious consideration by _ school 
administrators who are interested in keep- 
ing their pupil record system thoroughly 
up-to-date. 

DALE RUSSELL, 
University of Kentucky. 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ARITH- 


METIC, By ELEANOR M. JoHNSON. Pub- 
lished by American Education Press, 40 
South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio; 
71 pages. Price $0.18. 


This is a work for pupils who are begin- 
ning the study of arithmetic. It has been 
made interesting in form and in content 
and, if properly completed, will help mate- 


rially indeveloping a knowledge of number 
work. The author will have to make some 
mechanical changes before it will be as 
usable as it should be, but these will be 
easily made. As an example, on page 
eight, the child is asked to draw ten houses 
where there is not space enough for one 
house. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY, By Ezra Bowen. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, 1929; 572 pages. 


This is a new text in the problems of 
democracy. It deals with such subjects as 
education and public opinion. The manu- 
facturers and the merchant, transportation, 
money and banking, radicals and reaction- 
aries, the family, personal liberty, law and 
crime, peace and war, and other topics 
equally interesting. It is an interesting 
and useful text. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF KENTUCKY, By WI-- 
LARD ROUSE JILLSON. Published by the 
Kentucky Geological Survey, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, 1928; 402 pages. 


Here is a volume that should be in every 
school in Kentucky. It contains excellent 
material, is splendidly illustrated and is 
a most interesting, attractive and worth- 
while book. It tells a graphic story of 
Kentucky’s mineral resources. 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN READING 
FOR BEGINNERS AND BOOK I, By 
ELEANOR M. Jounson. Published by 
Looseleaf Education, 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. Price $0.18. 


These are interesting work books in 
reading. They have been planned to keep 
children busy on useful material. If 
properly used they should prove helpful 
in the improvement of reading ability. 


Book II, of the ““My Progress Series’’ was 
written by Eleanor Johnson and Jane F. 
Kell. It is built on the same plans as the 
preceding books. 
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RED FEATHER, A BOOK OF INDIAN 
LIFE AND TALES FOR LITTLE 
READERS, By MARGARET E. MARCOMB. 
Published by Lyons and Carnahan, 1916. 


This is a beautiful little book. The 
story is well written and makes a strong 
appeal to children. It is splendid for 
supplementary purposes. 


STEER FOR NEW SHORES, By SustE 
M. Best. Published by the Beckley- 
Cordy Company, Chicago, 1929. 


In this little book will be found an inter- 
esting series of history stories adapted to 
fifth and sixth grade children. The stories 


are confined to the period of the discovery 
ofand exploration of the new world. They 
are interesting and well written, and afford 
excellent supplementary reading material. 


A DOZEN A DAY IN SPELLING, 
PUNCTUATION AND GRAMMAR, By 
HAROLD H. WADE AND JOHN E. BLossom. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1929; 219 pages. Price $0.92. 


This is a practice book in spelling 
punctuation and grammar. The purpose 
of the book is to provide a maximum of 
drill material with a minimum of explana- 
tion. It does this in a splendid way. 


PINOCCHIO’S VISIT TO AMERICA, 
By ANGELO Patri. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
250 pages. Price $0.64. 


Angelo Patri is one of America’s most 
interesting schoolmen. One would expect 
him to write an interesting book. ‘‘Pinoc- 
chio’s Visit to America’’ is all that one 
would expect. Children will not need to 
be urged to read this book. 


TRIPS TO TAKE, A STORY AND 
STUDY READER, By MarnHiLpeE C. 
Gecks, CHARLES E. SKINNER AND JOHN 
W. WitHErRs. Published by the Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
1928; 208 pages. 


This is a second reader. It contains 
fifty-three interesting little stories. Like 
all of the story and study readers, it is 
nicely illustrated. It is an attractive little 
volume. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE, By 
IRMA KETCHUM AND ANNA L. RICE. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929; 124 pages. Price 60.80. 


This little book has been planned as a 
supplementary reader for the second half 
of the first year of reading. The vocabu- 
lary is that of the child’s social life. The 
stories are so attractive that children will 
delight in them. It is an excellent little 
volume. 


FAR AND NEAR, a Fourth Reader, 
and DAYS AND DEEDS, a Fifth Reader, 
By Joun W. WITHERS, CHARLES E. 
SKINNER AND MATHILDE C. GeEcxs. Pub- 
lished by the Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1928; 319 pages. 


These are the fourth and fifth books of 
the Story and Study Readers. The entire 
series has been splendidly worked out both 
as to content and form. They are well 
illustrated and contain interesting material 
properly graded for school work. 


THE TREASURE BOX, A STORY 
AND STUDY READER, By MATHILDE 
C. GecKs, CHARLES E. SKINNER and 
Joun W. Wirners. Published by the 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1928; 240 pages. 


This is a third reader. It contains forty- 
four interesting stories. Children in the 
third grade will find this book interesting. 
It is attractively illustrated and well 
written. It is an excellent third reader. 


OURSTORY READER, FIRST BOOK, 
By W. H. Kirk, LILLIAN VAN HYDE AND 
MarIAN MILLER Orr. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
127 pages. Price $0.68. 


It is the primary purpose of this book to 
furnish additional drill in reading. The 
material for the stories has been chosen 
with great care. The authors have at- 
tempted in this book to stress the good and 
the beautiful in nature and to develop a 
love of nature and nature’s children. It is 
an attractive and a useful little book. 





| Report of Audit 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1929 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 
Louisville, Ky., August 10, 1929 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association: 


GENTLEMEN: 


Pursuant to agreement, I have completed a detailed audit of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, a report of which follows: 


ScorE oF AUDIT— 

- The audit was unrestricted, and included a verification of the income and expenses, 
and of the cash receipts and disbursements, for the year July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, 
and a verification of the financial condition of the Association as of June 30, 1929. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION— 

The Association enjoys a very strong financial condition, as set forth in the Balance 
Sheet presented herewith as Exhibit 1. You have cash and convertible assets of over 
$27,000.00. The educators of Kentucky are to be congratulated on building an Asso- 
ciation of the size and financial strength of the present Kentucky Education Association 
to represent them. 


During the year bonds and preferred stock were purchased at a cost of $14,280.00 
as reflected on the Balance Sheet. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES— 

During the year under review, income exceeded expenses by $5,782.79. See Exhibit 
2—Statement of Income and Expenses—for details. 

The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL was printed and distributed to your membership at 
a cost slightly less than the 50c per member which is charged for it, as follows: 


DrrEct EXPENSE OF JOURNAL— 
Salary of Editor $ 450.00 
Printing and Mailing Expense 8,379.63 
JouRNAL Postage 526.12 
Cost of Illustrations 76.52 
Depreciation on Addressograph Frames 374.92 
Miscellaneous Expense of the JOURNAL 150.50 


Total Direct Expense of the JOURNAL $9,957.69 
Less: Revenue from Sales of Advertising Space 4,235.01 


Net Cost to the Association of Printing and Distributing the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL $5,722.68 
Funds Provided from Charge of 50 Cents Each to Membership 6,037.75 


Excess of Funds Provided by the Membership over the Net Cost of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL $315.07 
The revenue from the annual convention was sufficient to pay all expenses of the 
convention and leave a small excess of $292.86 to be added to the general cash fund. 


Books AND RECORDS— 
The books and records were found to be neatly and well kept and were in balance 
throughout. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
BALANCE SHEET 
JUNE 30, 1929 


CASH AND AsSETS READILY CONVERTIBLE INTO CASH— 
Cash in Bank $10,410.81 
(General fund on deposit with the Citizens Union Bank, 
subject to the joint signatures of the President and the 
Secretary-Treasurer.) 


Working Fund 2,000.00 


(On deposit with the Citizens Union Bank and subject to the 
signature of the Secretary-Treasurer.) 


Securities Owned—At Cost | 14,280.00 
(These securities are in a safety deposit box at the Citizens 
Union Bank—Fourth Street Branch, Louisville, Ky.) 


40 shares Louisville Gas & Electric Company 6% 

Preferred Stock 4,260.00 
$2,000 Paducah Water Company 5% Bonds.... 1,930.00 
$5,000 Louisville Title Company 54%% Real 

Estate Bonds 5,000.00 
30 shares Kentucky Utilities Preferred Stock. . 3,090.00 


Total Cost of Securities 


Interest and Dividends Accrued 353.10 
(Interest and dividends on the above securities which are 
accrued but not yet due.) 
Accounts Receivable 516.03 
(Various amounts due the Kentucky Education Association.) 


Total Cash and Assets Readily Convertible into Cash..——————— $27,559.94 


EQUIPMENT AND FIXTURES— 
Cost of Furniture and Fixtures................ $1,146.88 


Less allowance for depreciation at the rate of 10% 
per annum 


Estimated Present Value of Furniture and Fixtures........ $784.65 
Addressograph Frames 
(For use in addressing the Kentucky School Journal.) 


Total Equipment and Fixtures 1,073.74 
Total Assets $28,633.68 


Deduct— 


Unearned Membership Fees 10,932.38 
(Represents the equity in the assets of the members of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for current membership fees which are ‘paid in 
advance”’ as of June 30, 1929.) 
Balance—Net Worth, June 30, 1929 $17,701.30 
(This is ‘“‘what the Association is worth.”’ It is the excess of the assets 
over unearned membershtp fees.) 
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EXHIBIT 2 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


JuLy 1, 1928, To JUNE 30, 1929 
INCOME— 


One Dollar Membership and Fifty Cents JoURNAL Subscription per Mem- 
ber per Year, Plus Ten Dollars Each for Life Memberships $18,113.26 
mevenme from Advertising in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouR- 


"31.34 4,235.01 


Donation from the Louisville Retail Merchants Association............ 500.00 
Donation from the Louisville Convention and Publicity League 500.00 
Interest Allowed by Bank on Average Cash Balance 185.71 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned.. 495.39 
Income from the 1929 Annual Convention (consisting of booth rental, 
program advertising, contributions for speakers, and non- -member 
admissions) 4,139.68 


Total Income for the Year, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929 $28,169.05 


ExPENSES— 


Salary of Secretary-Treasurer $ 3,999.96 
Salary of Editor of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL........ 450.00 
Office Salaries 1,654.55 
Paid to Printer for Printing and Mailing the KENTUCKY 

ER ere ee a ee ee ee 8,379.63 
Postage on the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL............... 526.12 
Cuts for Illustrations in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL... 76.52 
Depreciation on Addressograph Frames Used for Addressing 

Se MUPEHILY TOCRBOIOL, SIURWAL.... . ace ee sccscv ees 374.92 
Miscellaneous Expense of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. . 150.50 
Rental of Hall, Amounts Paid Speakers, Printing, and Other 

Expenses of the 1929 Annual Convention 3,846.82 
Office Rental and Lights 684.70 
Audit and Accounting Expense 150.00 
Office Stationery and Printing 346.55 
Office Supplies and Expense 69.95 
Telephones and Telegrams 101.16 
Office Postage 172.51 
Depreciation of Office Furniture and Fixtures 111.21 
Expenses of Directors 250.25 
Expenses of Legislative Committee 48.72 
Expenses of Research Committee 85.62 
Expenses of President 370.01 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer 213.09 
Contribution for Geneva Conference on International Edu- 

cation 50.00 
National Education Association Affiliation Dues 70.00 
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Exuisit 2—Continued 
EXPENSES—Continued 


Expenses of Conference at Camp Rest-a-While $105.40 
I eee Te ee ee 54.07 
Losses from Uncollectible Accounts 


Total Expenses for the Year, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 


Excess of Income over Expenses, July 1, 1928, to June 
30, 1929 





CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


I have made a detailed audit of the books and records of the Kentucky Education 
Association for the fiscal year, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929; and hereby certify that, 
in my opinion, all revenues have been properly accounted for; that expenditures are 
supported by proper vouchers and are for reasonable and proper purposes; and that 


Exhibits 1 and 2 of this report, in my opinion, completely and truly set forth respectively 
the financial condition of the Kentucky Education Association as of June 30, 1929, and 
the results of operations for the fiscal year ended as of that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HARVEY CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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A Powerful Influence in Producing 
Character 


HE discipline of the elementary school builds up in a very powerful 
© manner the sense of individual responsibility. Each child feels that 
he is responsible not only for what he does intentionally, but what 
he neglects to do in the performance of his school duties. This is the most 
powerful influence which a well-disciplined school exercises towards the 
production of character. The child subdues his likes and dislikes, adopts 
habits of regularity, punctuality, silence and industry. His industry takes 
the form of two kinds of attention: First, the critical attention to the work 
of the class and the criticisms of the teacher; and second, to the mastery of 
his own set task by his unaided labor. 


—William T. Harris 











Reward of Education Not Measured By 
Money Wages 


TATISTICS SHOW that as a rule educated men are paid somewhat in 
3) proportion to their education; the educated man has very great advantage 
in the attainment of good positions. I should be disposed to say, how- 
ever, that, for the future, the man who is simply looking for bread and butter 
may get it more easily through other channels than through a learned career. 
But your answer must not rest upon these facts alone, for the pay or reward for a 
college education cannot be measured in terms of money wages earned. The 
privilege of a higher education introduces the educated man to the possibility 
of earning things which may be infinitely more valuable than bread and butter or 
dollars and cents. If you seek the rewards which come to a man who dedicates 
his life to a highly learned occupation, you will find your great and immeasurable 
rewards in such things as these: The gratitude of humanity for service; the 
adventures, thrills and triumphs of exploration in science, art, and industry; the 
pleasure of self-expression and satisfaction in the promulgation of your own ideas, 
as in teaching; the acquisition of social status; and the opportunity for satisfying 
your intellectual ambitions, for which many a man would pay a fortune. 


—Carl E. Seashore 














